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10 FOCUS ON FREEDOM FROM HUNGER: reporting on FAO's launching of Free. 
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the activities and resources of citizen organizations. 

10 UN FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION: FAO's operations, plans 
and publications concerned with the Campaign as well as its regular activities. 
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14 U.S. GOVERNMENT: \its Food for Peace Program; relevant agencies concerned 
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Monthly Roundup of citizen activities in world affairs 


new ideas, services, materials, special events—from private and official sources 





Conference Report Appraises UN 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
UNITED NATIONS explores the theme, 
“UN: 1960—Year of Appraisal and 
Dedication,” in its recently issued Pro- 
ceedings of the Tenth Annual Confer- 
ence of National Organizations. The 
82-page report contains speeches and 
panel discussions on the political evo- 
lution of the UN, the scientific revolu- 
tion and disarmament, the role of gov- 
ernments in the UN and public opin- 
ion and the UN. Speakers included 
Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge and 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. (50 cents.) 


Summaries of Foreign Policy Reports 


FOREIGN POLICY CLEARING 
HOUSE is summarizing the principal 
findings of the 12 foreign policy studies 
recently prepared for the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. A two- 
part digest will be published for spe- 
cial distribution in June as a result of 
a grant from the Institute for Interna- 
tional Order. Part I will consist of 
short summaries, findings and recom- 
mendations of each report. Part II will 
outline major policy areas, concurring 
and divergent findings and recom- 
mendations as gathered from the entire 
collection. Direct inquiries on avail- 
ability of digest to FPCH. 


HEADLINE SERIES, published by the 
Foreign Policy Association-World Af- 
fairs Center, will devote an expanded 
July-August issue of 96 pages to: U.S. 
Foreign Policy Goals: What Experts 
Propose. 

This issue, prepared by Philip Van 
Slyk, Director of Program Materials for 
the FPA-WAC, will present in popular 
form “the mainstream of current schol- 
arly thinking” on foreign policy. It 
analyzes a series of recent studies by a 
variety of research organizations and 
university groups, including the studies 
prepared for the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations. It will include exten- 
sive direct quotations and point up 
large areas of agreement among these 


| SE 
Addresses of all sources, see back cover. 


studies. Copies, available after July 20, 
are 35 cents; bulk prices on request. 


Labor Examines World Problems 


AFL-CIO prepared and sponsored a 
special supplement to The New York 
Times entitled American Labor Seeks 
World Peace and Freedom, in the be- 
lief “that in a democracy, informed 
public opinion must participate and 
lead in the development of foreign 
policy.” The 16-page section features 
excerpts from addresses by speakers at 
the AFL-CIO’s recent Conference on 
World Affairs. 

Contributors include Dr. Henry A. 
Kissinger of Harvard University on 
Germany, Professor Frank Tannen- 
baum of Columbia University on Latin 
America, Professor David N. Rowe of 
Yale University on the Far East and 
Dr. Ernest C. Grigg of the United 
Nations on Africa and the Near East. 
It also contains excerpts from AFL-CIO 
policy statements and articles on “As- 
pirations and Ideals of American La- 
bor” and “U.S. Labor’s International 
Role.” (Free.) 


Citizens Draft Peace Proposal 


A group of citizens in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, from various back- 
grounds, occupations and _ religious 
afhliations, are working together on a 
proposal for “Ways and Means Toward 
Peace.” They are urging the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to propose to the UN “a struc- 
tured, long-range plan for the develop- 
ment of the underprivileged areas of 
the world, to be carried out on a multi- 
lateral basis. . . .” Increased contribu- 
tions by private sources and by the 
U.S. and foreign governments, includ- 
ing Russian repayment of Lend-Lease 
debts to the U.S., would be channeled 
through a new agency, tentatively titled 
the World Development Commission. 

The proposal has been presented to 
Brigadier General Andrew J. Goodpas- 
ter, White House Staff Secretary and 
to Gerdon Gray, Special White House 
Assistant for National Security Affairs. 
Its circulation in the State Department 


led to the group's meeting with State 
Department economist, Merrill Gay. 
After further refinement, copies were 
also sent to prospective presidential 
candidates and to leading political col- 
umnists. The proposal has recently been 
sent to Under Secretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Walter Spearman, 
418 Whitehead Circle, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. 


Educational Broadcasting To Expand 


FORD FOUNDATION’s new grant will 
facilitate the use of foreign radio pro- 
grams on U.S. commercial and educa- 
tional stations. The $500,000 award will 
provide for the integration of the 
Broadcasting Foundation of America 
with the International Exchange Di- 
vision of the National Educational Tele- 
vision and Radio Center. B.F.A. cur- 
rently supplies about 18 hours of cul- 
tural, musical and educational programs 
weekly from radio stations in 40 for- 
eign countries to more than 200 U.S. 
stations. 

Additional Ford grants will help 
other groups to activate educational 
television stations. The first of the 
series has been awarded to the Univer- 
sity of Maine. 


Information about Foundations 


FOUNDATION LIBRARY CENTER 
collects, organizes and makes available 





OUR THANKS 


INTERCOM is pleased to acknowledge 
its gratitude to Alexander Russo for 
the new cover design. Mr. Russo, whose 
paintings may be seen regularly at the 
Frank Rehn Gallery in New York City, 
was formerly Professor of Art at the 
University of Buffalo and is currently 
teaching at the Parsons School of De- 
sign. Recipient of Fulbright, Guggen- 
heim and MacDowell Fellowships, Mr. 
Russo has exhibited in many national 
and international shows. 








to the public, 


without charge, reports 
and information about foundations and 
philanthropy. The library in New York 
will also answer mail and phone que 
ries. However, the Center does not 
offer consultation or advice. Under an 
arrangement with the Center, the Mid- 
Inter-Library Center in Chicago 
will serve as an information depository 
lor the Midwest area. 

This summer, FLC will publish The 
Edition I, with 
information on general purposes and 
fields of interest, assets, expenditures, 
‘rants and names of officers and trus- 
tees of each foundation. Orders for the 
Directory (approximate cost, $10-$15) 
may be placed with the Russell Sage 
Foundation 


west 


foundation Directory, 


Emigre Scholars Study USSR 


INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY OF 
THE USSR, “a body of emigre scholars 
from the Soviet Union whose aim is to 
furnish reliable information regarding 
conditions and trends in the Sovict 
Union,” publishes a monthly Bulletin 
with articles on current developments 
in the USSR (subscription $4.50). 
Additional specialized periodicals, mon 
ographs and conference reports contain 
results of research in the fields of econ- 
omics, law, government and party, his 
tory, education, religion, literature and 
social organization. The Institute 
information 
conferences at its 


also 
and 
head 


answers requests for 
annual 
quarters in Munich, Germany. 

\ complete list of Institute publica- 
tions is included in the December issue 
of the Bulletin. A descriptive flyer and 
a list of periodical subscription rates 


ive available from the New York office. 


holds 


israel and Mid-East Films 


AMERICAN CHRISTIAN PALESTINE 
COMMITTEE’s = film 


provides free 16 mm 


library 
films and 
film strips on Israel to interested groups. 
Report from the Near East, a film on 
American technical assistance to Egypt, 
Jordan and Iran, can also be obtained 
\ descriptive list of films is available. 


lending 
sound 


New Appointments 


Brookings Institution announces the 
appointment of H. Field Haviland, |r. 
as Director of Foreign Policy Studies. 


\dldresses of all sources, see back covet 


Mr. Haviland has been a professor of 
international relations “at Haverford 
College, consultant to the government 
on foreign policy questions and a mem- 
ber of the Brookings Senior Staff since 
1956. 

International Committee has 
elected John Richardson, Jr., as pres- 
ident, succeeding Angier Biddle Duke, 
who will serve as chairman. Mr. 
Richardson is in investment bank- 
ing field 


Rescue 


vice 
the 


BUSINESS 


Magazine Feature on UN 


TALMAN FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION of Chicago de- 
scribes the operation and accomplish- 
ments of “the world’s safety valve, the 
United Nations” in its magazine, Tal- 
manac Visits the United Nations. Color 
photographs and articles are designed 
to show how the delegates meet, what 
they do, and the usefulness of their 
debates. The life of a delegate is illus- 
trated by several brief biographical 
sketches, and an article describes the 
UN International School for children. 
UN technical assistance and refugee re- 
lief are also summarized. A_ limited 
supply of copies of this 32-page maga- 
zine is available free from INTERCOM. 


NAM‘s International Activities 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MAN- 
UFACTURERS reports on its Activ- 
and Policy Positions Related to 
International Economic Matters in a 
recently released 20-page booklet. In 
addition to citing the international con- 
ferences and foreign economic missions 
with which NAM has cooperated, it 
includes policy statements on such 
topics as foreign aid and investment, 
tariffs, the Export-Import Bank and 
international currency convertibility. 
In the concluding section is ‘a report 
to the NAM Directors on “Foreign In- 
vestment in Today's World.” (Free) 


ilies 


U.S. Council Annual Report 


U.S. COUNCIL OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
reviews “the wide variety of ICC proj- 
ects in which [it] has participated dur- 
ing the past year” in its Annual Re- 
port for 1959. Since its founding in 


1919, the ICC has been “conveying the 
sound advice of reputable businessmen 
to governments and intergovernmental 
bodies.” As a member of the ICC, the 
U.S. Council participates in the for 
mulation and implementation of policy 
in such fields as the encouragement of 
favorable public attitudes and govern 
mental policies toward private forcign 
investment, banking practices and cus. 
toms formalities. Independently, the 
Council has testified before Congres. 
sional committees as a proponent of 
reducing the tax rate on foreign. 
earned income, as an opponent of im 
port quotas, and as an advocate of in 
creased resources for the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund 
(32 pp., single copies free.) 


World Business Conference 


STANFORD RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
and the NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
CONFERENCE BOARD are sponsor 
ing an International Industrial Confer 
ence of world business and industrial 
leaders in San Francisco on September 
11-15, 1961. Personal invitations will 
go to more than 500 executive officers 
from over 50 nations in the free world 
Conference sessions will explore trade, 
investment and economic cooperation 
among nations, management and organ- 
izational problems of expanding busi 
ness enterprises, and leadership training 


For additional information, write to 


the Stanford Research Institute or the | 


National Industrial Conference Board 


Guide for Overseas Personnel 


PHILCO INTERNATIONAL CORPOK- 
ATION President Harvey Williams out 
lined 14 guide points for the American 
company doing business abroad in 4 
speech before the annual conference o! 
the American Public Relations 
ation. He advised personnel going 
abroad to learn in advance the coun 
try’s history, language, economy and 
culture and to adopt as much of the 
country’s way of life as possible. Mr. 
Williams also suggested that companies 
employ nationals in rank-and-file and 
supervisory jobs and develop programs 
for training them in the U.S. Reprint 
available free. 


Associ 


Executives Share Techniques 
NATIONAL SALES EXECUTIVES 


INTERNATIONAL recently sent nin¢ 


U.S. marketing executives on a six-week 
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“Operation Enterprise” tour of Africa, 
the Middle East and Europe to ex- 
change information and experiences 
with the business community in these 
areas. The group held 17 all-day con- 
ferences and meetings in 15 countries 
to discuss marketing management tech- 
niques, economic philosophy and Amer- 
ican business “know how.” 

A report on their experiences appears 
in the June 13, 1960, issue of Sales 
Week (50 cents per copy) . Tour partic- 
ipants will also accept speaking engage- 
ments to discuss their trip. Write to 
National Sales Executives for names and 
locations of speakers. 


STUDY MATERIALS 


High School Pamphlets 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION’s 
new series of six pamphlets is especially 
designed for short units on interna- 
tional relations in high school social 
studies classes. Issued by the Associa- 
tion's Foreign Relations Project, they 
present “important issues facing Amer- 
ican policymakers . . . in easy-to-under- 
stand language” and examine “various 
ways of making effective foreign policy.” 
Titles are: The U.S. and World Af- 
fairs; Chinese Dilemma; America’s Role 
in the Middle East; America’s Stake in 
Western Europe; Southeast Asia and 
American Policy; and The U.S. and the 
Soviet Challenge (50 cents each; 45 
cents each for 30 or more). Each one 
is accompanied by a Teacher's Guide 
(25 cents each). In addition, four 
Classroom Tips bulletins deal with the 
Inalysis of Political Cartoons; Survey 
of U.S. Military Establishment; The 
Challenge in Southeast Asia and Europe 
~At Sixes and Sevens? (10 cents each). 


Study Packet on Co-existence 


WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL OF 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA will ac- 
cept a limited number of orders for the 
study packet prepared for its Four- 
teenth Annual Conference on “Com- 
petitive Co-Existence: The Dilemma of 
the 60's.” Included in the packet are 
articles by Premier Nikita S. Khrush- 
chev, George F. Kennan, Governor Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller and Under Secre- 
tary of State C. Douglas Dillon. It also 
contains a U.S. Department of State 
Background pamphlet on “United 
States Foreign Policy in a New Age” 


and an issue of the Stanford Research 
Institute Journal on the “Spectrum of 
Conflict, 1960-1970.” 


Regional Study Kits 
WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL of Bos- 


ton offers kits of study materials on 
Europe and Latin America. The Europe 
kit contains 12 publications from a 
variety of sources on U. S.-Europe rela- 
tions, NATO, the Berlin crisis, eco- 
nomic unification and the Iron Curtain 
($2). In the Latin America kit are 12 
publications on political, economic and 
social affairs, with special emphasis on 


Cuba ($1). 


Filmstrips on UNESCO 


UNESCO filmstrips on UNESCO's 
work in education, science and human 
rights may be purchased or rented by 


school and adult groups from the 
UNESCO Publications Center. Grade 
school teachers may also obtain the 


UNESCO Fables Series, filmstrips illus- 
trating UNESCO’s aims and the cul- 
ture and folk tales of India, Iran and 
Japan (sale price, $4.50 each with 
script; rental $1). A free descriptive 
brochure is available. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE 


Fact Book on Foreign Countries 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION’s new country-by-country fact 
book, Other Lands Other Peoples, pre- 
pared by its Committee on Interna 
tional Relations to help Americans en 
tertaining visitors from abroad, con- 
tains one-page profiles of the 86 coun- 
tries and political entities represented 
in exchange programs with the U.S. 
Facts on location and size, geographical 
aspects, language, religion, government, 
economy, education and food provide 
useful background for Americans re- 
ceiving international visitors. ($1 each; 
2-9 copies, 90 cents each; 10 or more, 
80 cents each.) 


How to Assist in Exchange Programs 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE SERVICE of the U.S. 
Department of State issues an eight- 
page brochure discussing ways in which 
individuals and groups may participate 
in educational exchange programs. It 


contains suggestions for offering guid 
ance and hospitality to foreign visitors 
in the U.S., for group sponsorship of 
a visitor from abroad and for sending 
an American to another country. 
Sources of information on visitors to 
the community and on other groups 
participating in exchange activities are 
also included. (Free.) 


Philippine Students Visit U.S. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ASSOCIATION is inviting Philippine 
teachers and high school and college 
students to visit the U.S. in connection 
with the “1960 Visit U.S.A. Year” Pro 
gram proclaimed by President Eisen 
hower. The Student Council Associa 
tion of the Philippines will select stu 
dents for the trip on the basis of their 
work in economics, history, political 
science, mathematics and cultural sub 
jects. The visitors will pay their own 
expenses, but arrangements are being 
made by public relations associations 
in major cities from coast to coast for 
visits to schools, colleges, places of his 
toric interest and industrial plants. 


Technical Assistance Volunteers 


VOLUNTEERS FOR INTERNATION. 
AL DEVELOPMENT, a private agency, 
sends skilled technical assistance work- 
ers to underdeveloped areas to serve 
at sacrificial pay for one or two years 
VID works in cooperation with the UN, 
although there is no direct administra- 
tive connection. In Egypt, for example, 
a team of literacy workers is carrying 
out a VID project in cooperation with 
UNESCO's Fundamental Education 
Training Center. A VID home eco 
nomics team has recently been sent to 
Ghana. Volunteers must speak two lan- 
guages and have training and experi- 
ence in community development, home 
economics, engineering or other rele 
vant fields. Persons interested in volun- 
teering or getting additional informa 
tion may write to VID. 


Center for International Visitors 


PITTSBURGH COUNCIL FOR _IN- 
TERNATIONAL VISITORS, offering 
“a program of services and a hospitality 
center for visitors from foreign lands,” 
has just been created by Pittsburgh 
citizens representing business, labor, 
professional, civic, religious and other 
groups. Designed “to meet the growing 
needs of Pittsburgh as an international 
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PCIV's services to the visitor in- 


‘ ity, 
clude planning tours of industrial plants 
and of the city, arranging conferences 


with American professional counter- 
parts, and facilitating visits to the 
homes of Pittsburgh citizens. 

PCIV views its program “as a labora- 
tory for some careful observation and 
study of the exchange person’s activ- 
ities.” A special faculty committee of 
the University of Pittsburgh, where 
PCIV is located, is planning to conduct 
a research program and issue special 
studies on PCIV’s work. 

A free descriptive brochure outlines 
the program 


Newspaper Sponsors Exchanges 
HARRISBURG PATRIOT-NEWS ol 


Central Pennsylvania conducts a_hos- 
pitality program for foreign visitors 
and sponsors friendship tours by Penn 
sylvanians to Europe, South America 
and Russia “to arouse general reader 
interest in the problem of world rela- 
tions.” Among recent guests were two 
Indian newsmen, in the U.S. under a 
State Department exchange program, 
who wrote articles for the paper and 
spoke to school and civic groups. In 
the summer of 1960, ten outstanding 
German youths will visit the U.S. un 
der the paper’s sponsorship. The Patriot 
News also obtained the cooperation of 
schools, libraries, Rotary Clubs and the 
Navy in its “Central Pennsylvania 
People-to-People Book Drive.” 

A brochure describing this “experi 
ment in world relations” is being sent 
by the Public Relations Committee of 
the People-to-People Program to ap 
proximately 300 newspapers in an effort 
to stimulate similar projects. 


IN THE NEWS 


The Population Explosion 


Long before the population explosion 
began to make page one, a great body 
of data had been developed and much 
thinking devoted to this crucial ques- 
tion. “In The News” presents a brief 
guide to the basic directories, periodicals 
and organizations regularly concerned 
with the population question. 


DIRECTORIES, BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
AND SOURCE LISTS 


The Materials of Demography: A Se- 
lected and Annotated Bibliography. 


Addresses of all sources, see back cover. 
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Compiled by Hope T. Eldridge. Colum- 
bia University Press. 1959. 222 pp. $2. 
Published by the International Union 
for the Scientific Study of Population 
and the Population Association of 
America, two professional associations 
of scholars in the population field. 
\ detailed guide to basic and ongoing 
demographic literature, prepared for 
students, teachers and researchers in the 
field. Categories covered include general 
works in demography, population prob- 
lems and theories, demographic studies 
of specific populations, studies of fertili- 
ty, marriage, reproduction, mortality 
and morbidity, population distribution 
and migration, manpower and the labor 
force, legislative measures, administra- 
tive programs and policies affecting 
population, statistical compendia and 
bibliographies. 


Population Index. Office of Popula- 
tion Research, Princeton University. 
Quarterly. $5 a year. Official organ of 
the Population Association of America. 
Lists current publications of “essential 
interest from the point of view of demo- 
graphic research” and discusses new de- 
velopments in the demographic field. 


United Nations Demographic Year- 
book. Published annually by the United 
Nations Statistical Office. Available from 
Columbia University Press. 1958 edi- 
tion. 541 pp. Sales No. 58.13.1. Cloth: 
$8. Paperbound: $6.50. A compendium 
of official demographic statistics from 
all countries and territories with time 
trends of population estimates, births, 
deaths, stillbirths, marriages and di- 
vorces as well as distribution by age, 
sex and other characterisics. 


Selected Bibliography of World Pop- 
ulation Problems. 1959. 2 pp. Free. and 
Selected List of Organizations and In- 
stitutions Working in the Field of 
Population. 1952. 2 pp. Free. Available 
from the Hugh Moore Fund. An educa- 
tional foundation devoted to interna- 
tional affairs and particularly concerned 
with disseminating information about 
population, the Fund compiled the 
above lists and provides interested in- 
dividuals and groups with sample copies 
of popularly written pamphlets and 
speeches on population. 


PERIODICALS 


Population Bulletin. Published eight 
times a year by the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau. $3 a year. Sample copy on 
request. A periodical devoted to the 


provision of “population facts and in- 
terpretation of these facts in relation 
to world problems and problem areas.” 
Recent issues have considered such ques. 
tions as the world food supply, the high 
cost of high fertility in India, the effects 
of the worldwide war on malaria, etc. Its 
publisher, the Population Reference Bu. 
reau, is a nonprofit organization which 
aims at creating public understanding 
of the facts of population growth in the 
U.S. and throughout the world and the 
problems of overpopulation. 


Population Bulletin of the United 
Nations. Published by the Population 
Branch, United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs. Available 
from Columbia University Press. Issued 
occasionally. 60 cents per copy. Reports 
on studies and findings carried on by 
the staff of the Population Branch. 


Population and Vital Statistics Re- 
ports. Published by the United Nations 
Statistical Office. Available from Colum- 
bia University Press. Quarterly. $1 a 
year. Presents the latest census results, 
official population estimates and the 
most recent statistics on live births, 
deaths and infant deaths for over 200 
geographical areas. Also provides esti- 
mates of population for the world and 
for each continent. 


Population Studies: A Journal of 
Demography. Published by the Popula- 
tion Investigation Committee at the 
London School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science. 3 times a year. $5.75 per 
year. A scholarly journal reporting on 
serious studies and findings in the field 
of population research. 


Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly 
$1 a year. A journal devoted to the 
public health field which usually con- 
tains an article or articles on popula- 
tion. The Milbank Memorial Fund as- 
sists official and private agencies and 
institutions in the fields of public health 
and demography. It sponsors two con- 
ferences annually. A report on the No- 
vember 1959 conference on “Population 
Trends in Eastern Europe, the U.S.S.R. 
and Mainland China” will be available 
in the summer of 1960. 





POPULATION SUPPLEMENT 


Dallas Council on World Affairs and 
Newsweek recently sponsored a confer- 
ence entitled, “A New Look at the 
Population Crisis.” 


from Newsweek (16 pp., 15 cents). 


A supplement pre- | 
pared for the conference is available | 
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Recent Publications 


NOTE: For your convenience, all items followed by a key 
number can be ordered directly from INTERCOM. Requests 
for all other items mentioned, whether priced or free, should 
be sent directly to the issuing organization or publisher. Prices 
and availability are subject to change by the publishing or 
ganization. 


BOOKS 


THE BLOWING UP OF THE PARTHENON OR HOW TO 
LOSE THE COLD WAR, Salvador de Madariaga, Praeger, 
1960. 93 pp. $2.95. Spanish scholar-statesman, Ambassador to 
United States and France before the Spanish Civil War, 
identifies current international issue of freedom against force 
and the fear that the cold war may “blow up” in cosmic 
disaster. Title draws analogy to accidental destruction of the 
Parthenon. Ql 


CEYLON: DILEMMAS OF A NEW NATION, W. Howard 
Wiggins. Princeton, 1960. 505 pp. $10. Study of Ceylon since 
independence in 1947, its accomplishments, aspirations and 
problems, with historic, political and social background, by 
Chief of Foreign Affairs Division, Legislative Reference Sery 
ice, Library of Congress, under grants from Rockefeller 
Foundation and Vassar College. Q2 


EAST WIND RISING: A LONG VIEW OF THE PACIFIC 
CRISIS, Relman Morin. Knopf, 1960. 359 pp. $5. Two-time 
Pulitzer Prize winner reviews his 30 years’ experience as 
foreign correspondent in Asia—his encounters with students, 
housekeepers, coolies, office workers, government officials, 
humble people and dignitaries—and attempts to extract 
intimations of what went wrong in the Far East. 03 


THE END OF IDEOLOGY, Daniel Bell. Free Press, 1960. 416 
pp. $7.50. Essays on social change in America during the 
fifties discuss replacement of ideologies with realistic social 
analysis uncommitted to dogma, under subjects such as: the 
theme of mass society, capitalism, “status politics,” the so- 
called “marginal areas” of crime, ethnic groups and theories 
of Soviet behavior in the social sciences. By former journalist, 
now Associate Professor of Sociology, Columbia University. 

Q41 


HISTORY OF HUNGARY, Denis Sinor. Praeger, 1960. 310 pp. 
$5. Political history from the nomadic Magyar tribes through 
World War II, traces cultural, social and economic trends 
which have molded Hungary and its relations with Western 
Europe. Based on original sources, by Hungarian-speaking 
teacher of Hungarian and Altaic studies at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. 05 


NEITHER WAR NOR PEACE: THE STRUGGLE FOR 
POWER IN THE POSTWAR WORLD, Hugh Seton-Watson. 
Praeger, 1960. 504 pp. $7.50. Professor of Russian History, 
University of London, analyzes the postwar political land 
scape and international relations, discerning two main factors 
dividing East and West: expansion of totalitarianism and 
growth of anti-European nationalism. He also examines the 
fundamental generative forces of class conflict in these move- 
ments—agrarian unrest, industrialization, the intelligentsia—as 
well as methods and structures of revolutionary political 
regimes and crucial problems now confronting the West. Q6 


THE OVERSEAS AMERICANS, Harlan Cleveland, Gerard J. 
Mangone and John Clarke Adams. Carnegie Series in Ameri- 
can Education. McGraw-Hill, 1960. 316 pp. $5.95. Based on 
interviews with hundreds of American and foreign nationals 
on five continents, this study by the dean of Maxwell Gradu- 


ate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and his associates, examines the tremendous problems 
and needs of four major categories of U.S. citizens living and 
working abroad: our government personnel, missionaries, 
businessmen, their wives and families. It points up the ele- 
ments of success in overseas assignments; present education 
and training facilities; and what more should be done w 
prepare U.S. citizens for overseas work. Q7 


RACE AND NATIONALISM: THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER 
IN RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, Thomas M. Franck. 
Fordham, 1960, 369 pp. $6.75. Under auspices of Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs and Ford Foundation, mem- 
ber of Graduate School and School of Law of New York 
University examines first seven years of Federation, realities 
of awakening African nationalism, factors and fallacies of 
extremist positions; blueprints a plan for economic, social 
and political change and a dynamic partnership between the 
races. Q8 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR ON POLITICS, Harry R. Davis and 
Robert C. Good, eds. Scribners, 1960. 364 pp. $6.50. Selected 
writings of eminent theologian and political theorist on na- 
tional and international political subjects including: the 
contemporary crisis, liberalism and communism, Christian 
ethics and politics, race relations, the political process, for- 
eign policy and world responsibility. Q9 


RELIGION IN ISRAEL TODAY: THE RELATIONSHIP BE- 
I'WEEN STATE AND RELIGION, Joseph Badi. Bookman, 
1959, 140 pp. $3.50. Scholar of Middle Eastern and East Euro 
pean culture examines Israel's struggle to effect synthesis 
between Jewish cultural heritage and the requirements of 
free modern democracy. Documented with texts of pertinent 
laws and regulations. Bibliography. Q10 


SMALL INDUSTRY: AN INTERNATIONAL ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, Marian Crites Alexander-Frutschi. IJnter- 
national Industrial Development Center, Stanford Research 
Institute. Free Press, 1960. 218 pp. $10. Guide to international 
literature designed to aid small industry development and 
prevent duplication of effort in solving such problems as 
management, policy and planning, financing and public re- 
lations. Eight major subject areas with cross-index and direc- 
tory of publishers and periodicals. Sponsored by Ford Founda 
tion. Qll 


SOUTH AFRICA: TWO VIEWS OF SEPARATE DEVELOP. 
MENT, S. Pienaar and Anthony Sampson, Institute of Race 
Relations. Oxford University Press, 1960. 81 pp. $1.25 (paper- 
back). By request of the Institute, foreign correspondent of 
Die Burger explains the policy of the South African Govern- 
ment in “Safeguarding the New Nations,” while Sampson of 
The Observer in “Old Fallacies with a New Look: Ignoring 
the Africans,” comments on the new phase of positive separate 
development into which the South African Government has 
moved. Ql2 


RIBES OF THE SAHARA, Lloyd Cabot Briggs. Harvard, 
1960. 295 pp. $6. Harvard University Research Fellow in 
North African anthropology living in Algeria traces history 





Are you interested 
in AFRICA? 
See May INTERCOM 


A special Focus section gathers together a unique compilation 
of information and materials, including carefully selected read- 
ing and film lists, speaker sources and reports of the activities 
of American organizations concerned with the growth and devel- 
opment of Africa South of the Sahara. 





of the world’s largest desert area from the dawn of the Chris- 
tian Era, describing its varied landscape and colorful people; 
customs, social and political systems of representative com- 


industrializa- 


Qi3 


munities; and estimates future influences of 


tion and commercial development 


PAMPHLETS 


Asia 


THE AMERICAN ROLE IN PACIFIC ASIAN AFFAIRS, J. 
Graham Parsons. U.S. Department of State Publication 6970. 
US. Government Printing Office, April 1960. 16 pp. 10 cents. 
US. Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs points 
out that present U.S. policy has furthered survival, consolida- 
tion and growth in the free countries of Asia and foresees no 
immediate changes in that policy. Qi4 


CHINA — NATIONALIST AND COMMUNIST. “Concern,” 
April 8, 1960. National Conference of Methodist Youth. 12 pp. 
15 cents. Includes articles on U.S. China policy and on Tibet, 
an interview with Nationalist China's UN representative and 
poems by Mao Tse-Tung. Editorial suggests relaxation of 
US. stance on recognition of Red China. Q15 


CHINA'S AGRICULTURE, “Focus,” April 1960. American 
Geographical Society. 5 pp. 15 cents. Survey of progress in 
agriculture under the Communists prepared by the Society 
in collaboration with a former professor of Asian studies at 
Harvard. Briefly covers production, drought and flood control, 
collectivization, population growth and other aspects. Q16 


PAKISTAN: A SELECTED, ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
George L. Abernethy, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1960. 39 
pp. 75 cents. Second edition, compiled by professor at David- 
son College, includes Pakistani Government publications, 
periodical articles and supplement for February 1957 to 
February 1960. Ql7 


PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES IN AUSTRALIAN POLI- 
TICS, Russell H. Barrett, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1959. 
126 pp. $2.50. Study by associate professor at University of 
Mississippi concludes that the record of Australian political 
parties in implementing promises has been “remarkably 
good.” Qis 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS. U.S.—Japen Trade Council, 1959. 
10 pp. Free. Surveys sponsored by Time International of 
Japanese and US. leaders’ views on trade issues and their 
respective cultures concludes that Americans generally favor 
more Japanese imports. R19 


REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES. “Background,” April 
1960, U. 8. Department of State Publication 6940. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 19 pp. 20 cents. Illustrated review of 
political and economic growth of the Philippines, its land, 
people, government and relations with the US. Q20 


WHAT TO READ ON VIETNAM. Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 1960. 73 pp. $2. Second edition of bibliography com- 
piled by members of the Vietnam Project, Michigan State 
University, includes periodicals published in Vietnam and 
supplement covering period from Nov. 1958-Oct. 1959. Q21 


Economic Development and Other 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN ECONOMICALLY UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES. International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, 1960. 108 pp. $1. (Order directly from 
publisher.) Study: submitted to ICFTU's World Congress, 


December 1959, and the program of action the Congress 
adopted “for increasing and channeling the flow of multi- 
lateral, bilateral, and private investment into economically 
underdeveloped countries.” 


FRAMING A DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, Gustav F. Papa. 
nek. “International Conciliation,” March 1960. Carnegie Fn 
dowment for International Peace, 65 pp. 35 cents. Harvard 
professor who serves as planning adviser to foreign govern. 
ments offers several criteria for an effective development 


program. Q22 


ABOR’'S STAKE IN PEACE. National Peace Literature Serv. 
ice, American Friends Service Committee, 1960. 16 pp. 20 
cents. Discussion of the threat of nuclear war and U.S. foreign 
policy by a nuclear physicist, a British Labor Party M.P. and 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the International Union, United 
Auto Workers. Q23 


MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM. President’s Report to Con- 
gress for First Half of Fiscal 1960. US. Department of State 
Publication 6950. Office of Public Services, US. Department 
of State, 1960. 63 pp. Free. Factual report on aid programs 
in Europe, Africa, Near East, South Asia; Far East and Latin 
America; notes such problems as “revolution of rising expec- 
tations,” population growth, need for farsighted programs and 
new methods of inter-cultural communication. R24 


SIGNIFICANT ISSUES IN ECONOMIC AID TO NEWLY 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES. Stanford Research Institute, 
1960. 75 pp. $3. Summary of programs and issues in aid to 
underdeveloped countries by five specialists criticizes multi 
plicity of plans and agencies in operation and makes sug- 
gestions for improving US. efforts. Q25 


T'HE UNITED NATIONS AND FREE WORLD SECURIT) 
“Current History,” June 1960. 63 pp. 85 cents. Seven experts 
weigh UN strength in dealing with crisis situations such as 
Korea, Hungary, and Laos and continuing problems such as 
refugees. Introductory article entitled “Can We Count on the 
United Nations” says UN may be too weak to guarantee free 
world security or disarmament, but it can help to relieve 
international tensions. 026 


Other Country and Area Studies 


CUBA'S REVOLUTION: THE FIRST YEAR. Reprints from 
“The Christian Century,” March 9, 1960 and “Between the 
Lines,” Dec. 15, 1959. American Friends Service Committee. 
10 pp. 10 cents. Two journalists emphasize accomplishments 
of the Castro regime, pointing to schools and hospitals which 
have been built, reorganization of the government, and other 
developments. They warn against danger of labelling revolu 
tion Communist and “misrepresentation” in the American 
press. 27 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF EUROPE: 1959. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Europe. Inter- 
national Documents Service, 1960. 8 chapters. $3. Annual re 
port notes renewed economic expansion in Western Europe 
Also considers patterns of growth in Eastern Europe and 
Soviet Union and new long-term plans published in Czecho- 
slovakia, Eastern Germany, Hungary, Poland and the USSR. 





O28 


GIANT STRIDE FORWARD. Information Service of the Fin. 
bassy of Guinea to the United States, 1960. 36 pp. Free. Ulus- 


trated report on Guinea’s first year of independence covers — . 
its history, government, economic and foreign affairs, its 


people and their aspirations. R29 | 


rHE NEW EGYPT. “Concern,” May 13, 1960. National Con- 
ference of Methodist Youth. 8 pp. 15 cents. Article by Duke 9) 
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University political scientist on the basis of Nasser’s popu- 
larity in Egypt plus account of an interview with Ambassa- 
dor Rafik Asha, Deputy Permanent Representative from the 
United Arab Republic to the UN. Q30 


PROGRESS IN THE MIDDLE EAST. “Current History,” May 
1960. 63 pp. 85 cents. Six specialists focus on problems facing 
Middle Eastern states in their internal development and their 
relations with one another, as well as their influence in the 
cold war. Introductory article says that while Western aims 
in area are clear, “the policies to achieve them have not been 
successfully formulated or applied.” Q31 


STRENGTHENING FRIENDSHIP AND TRUST AMONG 
THE AMERICAN REPUBLICS: President Eisenhower's 
Visit to Brazil, Argentina, Chile and Uruguay, February- 
March 1960. U.S. Department of State Publication 6974. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1960. 22 pp. 20 cents. President 
Eisenhower's addresses during his recent Latin American trip, 
his Report to the Nation stressing need for an “even firmer 
partnership,” and joint declarations with foreign govern- 
ments in connection with visits. Q32 


Soviet Union 

COURTSHIP OF YOUNG MINDS: A CASE STUDY OF THE 
MOSCOW YOUTH FESTIVAL, East European Student and 
Youth Service, 1959. 54 pp. Free. Second edition of objective 
report on 1957 Festival sponsored by Communist youth or- 
ganizations describes the program, Communist tactics and 
reactions of student delegations. R33 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF SOVIET AGRICULTURE. Report 
of a Technical Study Group. US. Department of Agriculture. 


Calendar 
CONFERENCES AND SPECIAL EVENTS 


JULY 

6-9—43rd International 
Chicago, Ill. 

26-30 — 39th Convention, Pilot International. San Francisco, Cal. 


$0-Aug. 6— 12th World Youth Congress, World Council of 
Churches. Bristol, U.K. 

31-Aug. 7 — World Congress, World Confederation of Organiza 
tions of the Teaching Profession. Amsterdam, Holland. 


Convention, Lions International. 


AUGUST 

7-11 — 36th International Convention, International Association 
of Y’s Men’s Clubs. Minneapolis, Minn. 

9-22— 8th Council, World Assembly of Youth. Accra, Ghana. 


15-20 — 12th Annual Conference, International Student Move- 
ment for the United Nations. Lund, Sweden. 

17-20 — 25th Convention, Catholic War Veterans. Chicago, IIl. 

22-31 — World Conference on Adult Education, UNESCO. Mont- 
real, Canada. 


SEPTEMBER 





5-7 — 3rd Annual Meeting, African Studies Association. Theme: 
Patterns and Problems of Unification in Africa. Hartford, 
Conn. 


5-10— 15th Plenary Assembly, World Federation of United 
Nations Associations, Warsaw, Poland. 

29-30 — 3rd Washington Workshop of the Committee on Inter- 
national Social Welfare, National Social Welfare Assembly. 


U.S. Government Printing Office, May 1959. 78 pp. 45 cents. 
U.S. specialists who studied Russian agricultural economics 
during 1958 visit conclude that agriculture is not “Achilles 
heel” of Soviet economy and that USSR now produces food 
enough for its population at present dietary levels. Report 
covers technical aspects of pricing, procurement, income, 
transportation, living conditions, labor supply, incentives and 
other factors. Qs 


HAS RUSSIA CHANGED? Thomas P. Whitney. “Headline 
Series,” May-June 1960. Foreign Policy Association—World 
Affairs Center. 95 pp. 35 cents. AP correspondent in Moscow, 
former State Department official, writes that although a 
Communist world remains Russia’s goal, relaxations since 
Stalin’s death might permit some settlement of international 
problems. Appendix includes discussion guide, reading ref- 
erences and visual aids. Q35 


PERSPECTIVES ON SOVIET YOUTH, Yaroslav Bilinsky. East 
European Student and Youth Service, 1960. 31 pp. Free. 
Ukrainian-born scholar now at Rutgers University uses quo- 
tations from Soviet sources to describe unrest, nonconformity, 
job problems and curiosity about the outside world among 
Soviet youth. Auther doubts that Soviet regimentation will 
produce “creative loyalty” needed for future. R36 


THE REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH 
MISSION TO THE SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1959. 67 pp. 45 cents. Five-man US 
Public Health team which visited Russia in 1957 reports 
that although quality of medical care and medical education 
often falls short of U.S. standards, Soviet concentration of 
talent in this field could result in “developments in medicine 
as impressive as . . . Sputnik.” 037 


Se 


Theme: Participation of U.S. Organizations in International 
Social Welfare. Washington, D.C. 


OCTOBER 
6-9 — 18th American Assembly, on The Secretary of State. Arden 
House, Harriman, N.Y. 


14-16— Annual Conference, National Association 
School Adult Educators. Denver, Col. 
14-16 — 1960 Conference, Catholic Association for International 


Peace. Theme: “Barriers to Peace. East and West.” Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


of Public 


15-17 — Annual Conference, Aduli Education Association. Den 
ver, Col. 

18-21 — National Convention, National Association of Educa- 
tional Broadcasters. San Francisco, Cal. 

23-29 — National Observance of United Nations Week. 

31-Nov. 4—30th National Convention, National Council of 
Catholic Women. Las Vegas, Nev. 


NOVEMBER 


10-21 —2nd Biennial Convention, American Association for the 
United Nations. New York, N.Y. 
13-17 — Biennial Convention, National Women’s League of the 
United Synagogue of America. Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. 
14-16 — 47th National Foreign Trade Convention. Sponsored by 
National Foreign Trade Council. New York, N.Y. 

17 — Conference, National Council of Women of the United 
States. Theme: “Our Responsibilities in International Cul- 
tural Relations."”’ New York, N.Y. 





_ Focus is timed to the launching, on July | ol 
this year, of a five-year Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign by the UN's Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. 

We welcome here a banner to which the wise and 
honest may certainly repair with whole hearts. Not 
only is the cause just and appealing as well as de- 
manding, but it is a campaign we are well armed to 
wage effectively. Hunger is an enemy we have the skill 
and the resources to force into retreat, if not yet to 
rout completely. 

The FAO has called on the cooperation of every 
member nation and of all of the Specialized Agencies 
of the UN and other international organizations, and 
all have important contributions to make of skill, 
materials or manpower. 

But in the United States, where, for almost all of 
us, supermarkets and freezers symbolize a bottomless 
abundance once described only in fairy tales, we can- 
not help feeling that the greatest demand is and 
should be upon us. 

The U.S. now pays the largest single share of the 
FAO's budget. But for this budget, as for all other 
UN budgets, our share is still far smaller than our 
proportionate share of the world’s wealth. 

President Eisenhower has recently appointed a 


FOCUS 


on Freedom from Hunger 


Coordinator for a Food for Peace Program; and the 
following pages describe a wide variety of generous 
and useful programs, both official and unofficial, sery- 
ing the purposes of the Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign. However, many effective weapons against 
hunger remain to be developed, and the bulk of our 
potential force for the war against want remains in 
reserve status, 

This Freedom from Hunger Campaign is one which 
cannot help but find a prompt and energetic response 
throughout the United States. 

During the coming year, many national and com- 
munity organizations, not only farm groups, but civic, 
business and service organizations will be setting up 
new programs and extending those described in the 
following pages. 

We hope they will find this Focus useful in putting 
them in touch with the broad range of current think- 
ing, available materials and services, and operating o1 
planned programs. 

When the U.S. Committee is set up, as it certainly 
will be, we trust this summary will provide a head- 
start in helping it to make maximum use of the re- 
sources of heart and skill, wealth and energy ow 
industry and voluntary organizations are pouring and 
are prepared to pour into this urgent campaign. 


UN Food and Agriculture Organization 


Freedom from Hunger Campaign 


Mr. B. R. Sen, Director-General of FAO, has sketched 
the goals of the Freedom from Hunger Campaign: 

“To supplement and reinforce programs which gov- 
ernments and international agencies are already car- 
rying out, to create a better climate of opinion in 
which these programs will work with greater effec- 
tiveness.” 

“To awaken the people of underfed countries to 
the real possibilities for improving their lot and to 


*Distributing organization. See back cover for addresses. 


10 


encourage them to a greater effort.” 

“To inform people in prosperous countries about 
the condition of people less fortunate than them- 
selves to enlist their support for measures aimed at 
improving the situation.” 

“To help increase our knowledge of present condi- 
tions and methods of improving them.” 

According to Mr. Sen, the Campaign will be waged 
on these fronts: 


INFORMATION AND EDUCATION FRONT: Studies will be 


made of ways to combat hunger and malnutrition by 
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increasing production and improving distribution 
and by application of techniques and resources now 
available. Public information media will be used 
to promote discussion and to encourage world-wide 
support for the Campaign’s objectives. 


RESEARCH FRONT: Basic research in agricultural devel- 
opment and applied research to strengthen national 
programs are planned. 


ACTION FRONT: The heart of the Campaign will be 
national action programs. “It is from them that 
increased production, improved distribution of agri- 
cultural products, and other prerequisites to freeing 
the world from hunger will flow,” the Director-Gen- 
eral states. The individual countries themselves will 
be responsible for developing specific action projects 
in such areas as production and distribution, preven- 
tion of food losses, improvement in nutritive quality 
and stimulation of better food habits. FAO will, when 
requested, help in the selection, formulation and im- 
plementation of these projects. 


Planning Stage and FAO Role 


“We expect that the major part of this year will be 
taken up with planning the program and getting a 
start on basic studies and reports to be made during 
the Campaign,” reports Mr. Sen. An Advisory Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of FAO member 
countries is assisting the Director-General in formu- 
lation of preliminary plans. 

To encourage governments and private organiza- 
tions to carry out their parts in the Campaign, FAO 
will recommend action and research projects and 
supply limited quantities of such educational mate- 
rials as general pamphlets, discussion brochures, leaf- 
lets, information notes to guide speakers, posters, pic- 
tures and filmstrips. 


Organization and Key Events 


FAO member countries have been asked to set up or 
use appropriate national bodies to promote and co- 
ordinate the Campaign. Committees, similar to those 
set up for World Refugee Year, will bear major 
responsibility for educational activities, fund raising 
and stimulating national participation in the Cam- 
paign. 

1) A CAMPAIGN TRUST FUND to finance Campaign 
costs and projects has been established by FAO. 
Member governments, nongovernmental organizations, 
foundations and private individuals are invited to 
contribute. A catalogue of sample projects, sketched 
in general terms, is in preparation. Sponsors may 
choose their method of participation. 


2) A WORLD FOOD CONGRESS is scheduled to convene 
in 1963. FAO will support the organization of a series 
of national food conferences to precede the Congress. 


3) A WORLD SEED YEAR (1961) will be featured, 


during which activities of the World Seed Campaign 
begun in 1957 will be intensified. This project aims 
at bringing to the attention of agricultural producers 
the value of high-quality seed of improved and well- 
adapted varieties as a means of increasing returns 
from land. 

(For description of the official U.S. Committee 
presently concerned with FAO see p. 15; the role 
envisioned for nongovernmental organizations in the 
Campaign is described on p. 19.) 


Freedom from Hunger Campaign Publications 


Freedom from Hunger Campaign. April 1960. 3 pp. 
(mimeographed). Free. FAO North American Re- 
gional Office*. Fact sheet outlining activities planned 
for the Campaign. 


For Freedom from Hunger to Assure Human Dig- 
nity. B. R. Sen. “United Nations Review.” April 
1960, pp. 6-9. 50 cents. Internaticnal Documents 
Service*. FAO Director-General calls for interested 
organizations and individuals to support the Cam- 
paign “in the name of human solidarity.” (A limited 
number of reprints available from FAO Washington 
and New York offices.) 


Fact Sheet: Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 1960. 
(multilithed). Free. FAO Information Liaison 
Office*. Background information on the Campaign’s 
goals, organization, key events. and the role which 
nongovernmental organizations may play. 


World Seed Campaign News. Regular publication, 
FAO. Mailing List. Single issues free in limited quan- 
tities. Liaison Office* or Regional Office*. Bulletin 
describing current activities of National Seed Cam- 
paign Committees, official agencies and private organ- 
izations interested in Campaign, includes commentary 
on various aspects of the Campaign and on seed 
development and distribution. January 1960 issue 
(No. 7) considers FAO Conference Resolution for 
World Seed Year; March 1960 issue (No. 8) includes 
several statements regarding Seed Campaign made by 
Conference delegates from developed member coun- 
tries. 


Regular FAO Activities 


The Freedom from Hunger Campaign is an out- 
growth of the regular activities of FAO, carried on in 
five major fields: agriculture, agricultural economics, 
fisheries, forestry and nutrition. 


Within these fields FAO performs three functions: 


1) It collects, analyzes and disseminates basic infor- 
mation and prepares special studies on such diverse 
topics as soil conservation, animal disease control, 
farm mechanization and technical development in 
marine and in inland fisheries. 


2) It uses funds allocated from the UN Technical 
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\ssistance Fund to send experts into the field to assist 
underdeveloped countries—up to 1960 about 2,200 
experts had completed assignments under FAO's 
fechnical Assistance Program. Nearly 500 are cur- 
rently working in more than 60 countries. 


8) FAO encourages international cooperation and 
consultation on food and agricultural problems and 
provides staff and other services for this purpose. 
FAO's Committee on Commodity Problems, for ex- 
ample, is an international committee which meets to 
discuss policy problems in trade and agricultural 
products. 


Another FAO-sponsored body is the International 
Rice Commission, a group of international rice ex- 
perts who meet periodically to discuss technical prob- 
lems in rice growing and to coordinate national re- 
search programs in this field. 

On occasion FAO holds special meetings such as 
the 1953 World Fishing Boat Congress to further 
exchange of information on technical subjects. 


FAO Publications 


Catalogue of Publications, 1945-1958. 52 pages. 
Free. Liaison Office* or Regional Office*. Includes 
listing of technical studies published by FAO, official 
records and reports. 


Recent Publications. Flyer. Free. Supplement to 
catalog. 


FAO Bulletin. Quarterly. Free. Regional office*. 
Publication for nongovernmental organizations, teach- 
ers, news agencies and others, contains articles on 
FAO activities and on the progress of world food 
and agricultural programs. Glossy prints of illustra- 
tions are available free for reproduction. 


Let There Be Bread: The Work of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations. 
1959. 10 pp. Free. Liaison Office* or Regional Office*. 
Introduction to the world food situation and the ori- 
gins, purposes, activities and membership of FAO. 


FAO: What It Is, What It Does, How It Works. 
1959. Flyer. Free. Liaison Office* or Regional Office*. 
FAO in brief—its history, constitution, governing 
bodies, kinds of work and membership. 


Millions Still Go Hungry. 1957. 101 pp. 50 cents. 
International Documents Service*. Illustrated booklet 
summarizes observations of FAO staff members and 
field experts on world food situation. Analyzes ob- 
stacles and lacks which they encountered during 
FAO’s first twelve years in such areas as productivity, 
marketing, research and intergovernmental coopera- 
tion. 


Nutrition and Society. “World Food Problems,” 





*Distributing organization. See back cover for addresses. 
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No. 1, 1956. 54 pp. 25 cents. International Documents 
Service*. Professor André Mayer, one of FAO’s foun. 
ders, considers history of the science of nutrition and 
points out social hindrances to applying nutrition 
knowledge. In second article Mr. R. Aykroyd, Direc- 
tor of FAO’s Nutrition Division, describes the FAO 


program. 
Man and Hunger. “World Food Problems,” No. 2 


1959 (revised). 77 pp. 25 cents. International Docu- 
ments Service*. Presents the general outlines of the 
world food situation, points to some possibilities for 
raising nutrition levels and shows necessity for inter- 
national cooperation in dealing with food problems 
on world scale. Although intended for secondary 
school teachers, this pamphlet is useful to others as an 
introduction to the many facets of the subject. 


Agriculture in the World Economy. 1955. 76 pp. $1. 
International Documents Service*. Discusses the signi- 
ficance of the agricultural economy to society as a 
whole. 


So Bold an Aim. 1955. 174 pp. $1.50. International 
Documents Service*. Analysis of events and influences 
which led to creation of FAO, by a former FAO staff 
member, considers what has been done and what 
needs to be done to better world living standards. 
Covers problems of shortages and surpluses, impact of 
food and agriculture on world population increases 
and extension of advisory services, agrarian reform 
and nutrition knowledge. 


The State of Food and Agriculture 1959. Sept. 1959. 
197 pp. $2. International Documents Service*. FAO's 
major annual review of progress in world agriculture 
covers such areas as production, trade, farm prices 
and incomes, consumer prices, policies and develop- 


ment programs in various regions and trends in some | 


selected commodities. Each issue also gives attention 
to one or two special subjects; the 1959 issue, for 
example, considers “Agricultural Incomes and Levels 
of Living in Countries at Different Stages of Economic 
Development” and “Agricultural Development in 
Less-Developed Countries in the Light of Postwar 
Experience.” See Catalogue of Publications for prices 
of previous issues. 


Functions of a World Food Reserve—Scope and 
Limitations. “FAO Commodity Policy Studies” No. 
10. 1956. 77 pp. $1. International Documents Service*. 
Report on the feasibility of a world food reserve pre- 
pared at request of General Assembly. Considers use 
of surpluses to promote economic development, to 
relieve famine and other emergency situations and to 
counteract fluctuations of world commodity prices. 
Also reviews history of intergovernmental coopera- 
tion and consultation for improving food situation. 


National Food Reserve Policies in Underdeveloped 
Countries. 1958. 70 pp. $1. International Documents 
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Service*. Report “to provide information of practical 
help to governments, particularly of underdeveloped 
countries” and “to suggest ways of promoting the use 
of surplus foodstuffs.” 


Other UN Agencies 


Other UN agencies maintaining regular liaisons 
with FAO have expressed willingness to cooperate 
fully in the Freedom from Hunger Campaign, within 
their resources and subject to the approval of their 
governing bodies. The executive heads of ILO, UN- 
ESCO, WHO, IAEA, WMO and other bodies have 
agreed that the Campaign is to be regarded as “a 
cooperative effort under the general leadership of 
FAO.” Resources describing the programs of some of 
these agencies are set out below. 


UNICEF 


Currently assisting 106 countries in child nutrition 
UNICEF: 


1) provides milk for child feeding programs, 


2) contributes equipment for pasteurizing, steriliz- 
ing or drying milk in order to increase supplies of safe 
milk, 


3) helps to develop other high-protein foods suit- 
able for children in areas with insufficient local milk 


supply, 


4) allocates funds for nutrition education, train- 
ing and related activities. 


An international conference on malnutrition and 
food habits to take place in Cuernavaca, Mexico, in 
September 1960 will be attended by representatives of 
UNICEF, FAO and WHO. The Conference will deal 
with the problem of getting people to accept neces- 
sary changes in their food habits, including the 
acceptance of new high-protein foods that are cur- 
rently being developed. 


Nutrition Background Sheet. UNICEF. 1960. Mim- 
eographed (in preparation). Free. U.S. Committee 
for UNICEF*. Fact sheet on child nutrition problems 
and UNICEF action. 


United Nations Children’s Fund, Report of the 
Executive Board, Oct. 2, 1959. UN Economic and 
Social Council Document E/ICEF/391. Paragraphs 
81-152. 50 cents. International Documents Service.* 
Review of UNICEF policies in nutrition programs 
with recommendations for future emphasis and _pri- 
orities. 


Globetrotter... A Special Issue Devoted to the 
Achievements of UNICEF. Willys-Overland Export 
Corp., 1959. 17 pp. Free. Distributed by U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF*. Includes brief summary of 
ways in which UNICEF helps improve children’s 
diets, entitled “Food for Millions.” 


World Health Organization 


WHO collaborates with FAO in attacking problems 
of undernourishment and malnutrition. The Joint 
FAO/WHO Expert Committee on Nutrition outlined 
the major concern of each organization as follows: 
“In FAO the emphasis is on nutrition in relation to 
production, distribution and consumption of food; 
in WHO, it is on nutrition in relation to mainte- 
nance of health and prevention of disease.” 


Catalogue of World Health Organization Publica- 
tions, 1947-1958. World Health Organization, 1959. 
78 pp. Single copies free. Liaison Office*. Contains 
sections listing reports of Joint FAO/WHO Commit- 
tee and technical publications on nutrition, food 
hygiene and deficiency diseases. 


Ten Steps Forward, World Health 1948-1958. 
WHO, Division of Public Information, 1958. 68 pp. 
50 cents. International Documents Service*. Booklet 
describing typical aspects of WHO’s work in its first 
ten years shows Organization’s efforts to eliminate 
kwashiorkor, a widespread disease of nutritional defi- 
ciency in children. 


UNESCO 


A joint UNESCO/FAO gift project to further the 
World Seed Campaign will be included in the UN- 
ESCO Gift Coupon program beginning September 
1960. Under the plan, an organization “adopts” a 
gift project from a group chosen and described by 
UNESCO; it helps support the project by sending 
funds in the form of UNESCO Gift Coupons, a kind 
of money order. This project will supply selected 
countries with material needed for national seed 
campaign programs, including technical equipment 
for seed processing, educational material for exten- 
sion work and other items. 


The UNESCO Gift Coupon Plan. What It Is .. . 
What It Does...How It Works... Where It Works 
.. .”’ UNESCO, Public Liaison Division* Flyer. Free. 


UNESCO: Catalog of Projects, 1959-1960. 12 pp. 
mimeographed). Free. UNESCO, Public Liaison 
Division. Briefly describes each gift coupon project 





How are U.S. Citizens Participating in 
the Freedom from Hunger Campaign? 
See page 19 
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and the funds it requires. More detailed information 
on the projects will be furnished upon request from 
the New York UNESCO Office (Project nos. 62, 274, 
288, 298, 315, and 319 relate to rural education) . 


International Labour Organization 


ILO is responsible for coordinating the Andean 
Indian program, in which five international organiza- 
tions, including FAO, are helping to raise living 
standards in Andean countries. The following booklet 
considers nutrition problems encountered, agricul- 
tural experiments attempted, technical training pro- 
grams, contributions of private organizations and 
other aspects of the program in each country: 


The Andean Programme. International Labour Or 
ganization*. 1958. 103 pp. Free. 


Regional Economic Commissions 


rhe relevant activities of four commissions operating 
under the jurisdiction of the Economic and Social 
Council are described in the following booklet: 


Cooperation for Economic Progress. United Nations 
Publication 59.1.16. 1959. 58 pp. 25 cents. Interna 
tional Documents Service*. Review of the work of the 
Economic Commissions for Europe (ECE), Asia and 
the Far East (ECAFE), Latin America (ECLA) and 
Africa (ECA) describes scope of the programs in 
agriculture. Touches upon relevant Committees and 
Administrative Divisions, liaisons with FAO, agricul- 
tural studies undertaken, and other aspects. 


International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


IBRD loans benefit agriculture by helping to finance 
hydroelectric plants and irrigation systems, improved 
highways, purchase of farm machinery and other capi- 
tal requirements. 


World Bank: Loans at Work. IBRD*. March 1960 
36 pp. Free. Illustrates the wide variety of Bank loans 
in different countries and areas. 


UN Special Fund 


Che Special Fund provides funds for surveys of land 
and water resources, for studies of pests such as the 
Desert Locust, for vocational training and for other 
projects which lay groundwork for agricultural devel- 
opment in underdeveloped areas. FAO is usually the 
executing agency in projects related to agriculture. 


The United Nations Special Fund: From Concept 
to Reality, by Johan Kaufmann. Reprint 


*Distributing organization. See back cover for addresses. 


from 
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“United Nations Review,” Feb. 1960. 22 pp. Free. UN 
Office of Public Information*. UN Netherlands rep- 
resentative points out how the Fund selects, organizes 
and administers projects. Describes recent projects 
such as a land survey of the eastern lowland region of 
Bolivia and research into fishing opportunities in the 
offshore seas of Peru and Ecuador. 


World Meteorological Organization 


WMO through its Commission for Agricultural Mete- 
orology provides information vital to agriculture on 
weather and climate conditions. WMO also partici- 
pates in specific projects such as research into im- 
provement of arid lands and locust control and pro- 
tection of crops. 


Everyman’s United Nations. Sixth Edition. UN 
Office of Public Information, 1959. 608 pp. $3.50. 
Foreign Policy Association-World Affairs Center Book 
Department*. Pp. 519-527 describe WMO’s organiza- 
tion, membership, functions and activities; touches 
on assistance to water resource development and serv- 
ice for fisheries. 


International Atomic Energy Agency 


IAEA cooperates with FAO on research into agricul- 
tural applications of radioisotopes such as the use of 
ionizing radiation for food preservatives. In the sum- 
mer of 1959 the two agencies conducted an Interna- 
tional Training Course at Cornell University on 
Radioisotope Techniques in Agricultural Research. 
The initial work of the IAEA Department concerned 
with this field is described in: 


U.S. Participation in the International Atomic 
Energy Agency. Report by the President to Congress 
for the Year 1958. U.S. Department of State Publica- 
tion 6870. Office of Public Services, U.S. Department 
of State*. August 1959. 58 pp. Single copies free. 


United States Government 


Freedom from Hunger Campaign 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Clarence L. Miller 
in a statement before the Tenth Session of the FAO 
Conference indicated that the U.S. is prepared to sup- 
port the Campaign in various ways. Examples which 
he mentioned are: 


1) “... distribution of information materials and 
publications in our country on as broad a basis as the 
supplies permit; 


2) stimulation of public discussion, particularly on 
the land-grant college and university campuses, in 
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farm organization groups, and in other groups which 
have definite interests in food problems; 


§) participation in research projects insofar as these 
are of direct interest to and can be fitted into existing 
programs of our Federal and State institutions; 


1) continuing to give support to activities in other 
countries through U.S. bilateral activities within the 
framework of continuing programs.” 


Mr. Miller’s remarks plus a text of the Freedom 
from Hunger Campaign Resolution and a report of 
the Tenth Session of the Conference are contained 
in the following reprint from the U.S. Department of 
State Bulletin of January 18, 1960: 


A Review of the State of the World’s Food and 
Agriculture, Clarence L. Miller. Office of Public Serv- 
ices, U.S. Department of State*. 11 pp. Free. 


U.S. FAO Interagency Committee 


Initiative for forming a National Committee for the 
Campaign in the U.S. will probably come from the 
U.S. Government’s FAO Interagency Committee. 
Composed of representatives of 12 U.S. departments 
and agencies, the Committee coordinates thinking 
and action on U.S. participation in FAO. The history 
of this committee dates from the FAO Director-Gen- 
eral’s invitation to member governments, issued at the 
birth of the Organization, to establish national com- 
mittees for FAO to ease communication between 
FAO, its member governments, scientific workers and 
technical experts, and institutions and private na- 
tional organizations interested in FAO’s work. 

In 1946 President Truman formed the Interagency 
Committee and gave it “responsibility for ensuring 
that our Government aids to the fullest extent the 
proper functioning of the FAO.” The Committee 
presently has offices in the Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice of the U.S. C epartment of Agriculture; Clarence 
L. Miller, whose emarks are quoted above, is its 
Chairman. 


Ten nongovernmental organizations are associated 
with the Committee: Agricultural Missions, Ameri- 
can Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State 
Universities, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
American Home Economics Association, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, National Council of 
Farmers’ Cooperatives, National Farmers Union, 
National Fisheries Institute (alternates with National 
Canneries Association, National Grange, Society of 
American Foresters.) 


U.S. — FAO Cooperation 


USS. participation in FAO includes: 


1) Its large annual contribution to the Organiza- 


tion’s regular budget. (The U.S. share for 1960-61 is 
32 per cent or approximately 3 million dollars.) 


2) Representation in regular sessions of FAO's 
governing Conference in the FAO Council, in com- 
mittees such as the Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems, in subgroups such as the Consultative Subcom- 
mittee on Surplus Disposal, in meetings on technical 
and economic matters and in special conferences. 


3) U.S. nationals serving as members of the Organ- 
ization’s permanent staff and as technical experts and 
consultants for projects financed by the UN Expanded 
Programme of Technical Assistance and the UN 
Special Fund. 


U.S. Participation in the UN. Report by the Presi 
dent to Congress for 1958. U.S. Department of State 
Publication 6852. U.S. Government Printing Office.* 
1959. 300 pp. 75 cents. Describes U.S. cooperation 
with FAO. 


U.S. and Other Intergovernmental Agencies 


Ihe U.S. Government cooperates with the following 
regional and intergovernmental organizations con- 
ducting programs in agriculture: 


Organization of American States 


Through its Inter-American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences, OAS encourages and advances the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the American Republics through 
research, teaching and extension activities. The Insti- 
tute, with headquarters at Turrialba, Costa Rica, and 
executive offices in Washington, D. C., includes depart 
ments concerned with: 

1) improving plant 
methods, 

2) developing new techniques and strains for im- 
proving animal breeds, 

3) bringing results of research to farm workers, and 

4) conserving resources such as forests, water and 
soil. 


varieties and agricultural 


A graduate school, a library and a Scientific Com 
munications Service are among its facilities. 


In addition to its own 
administers: 

1) Project 39 of OAS’s Program of Technical 
Cooperation (Technical Education for the Improve- 
ment of Agriculture and Rural Life.) 


programs, the Institute 


2) The Inter-American Popular Information Pro- 
gram, co-sponsored by the American International 
Association for Economic and Social Development. 
The Program helps member nations of OAS develop 
mass information programs in agriculture, food and 
related health fields. Underlying the Program is the 
awareness that the supply of trained extension work- 
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crs is not increasing rapidly enough and that mass 
communications techniques can answer rural exten- 
sion needs in the near future. (See Progress Report 
of the American International Association for Eco- 
nomic and Social Development, p. 24.) 


Two U.S. agencies are presently concerned with the 
Institute’s work. In the field of technical assistance, the 
Institute provides regional services to International 
Cooperation Administration missions in Latin Amer- 
ica. In the field of research, it is currently pionecring 
in the application of nuclear energy to agriculture, on 
a grant from the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Organization of American States, 1957-1958: Annual 
Report of the Secretary General to the Council of the 
Organization. Pan American Union*, Sales and Pro- 
motion Division, Document 34.1-E-4344. 1958. 176 pp. 
50 cents. Describes the various phases of the Institute's 
work. 


Colombo Plan 


The U.S. has assisted the Colombo Plan countries 
with: 
1) Grants and loans under the Mutual Security 


Program 

2) Credits from the Export-Import Bank 

3) Sales of agricultural surpluses under Public Law 
480 

1) Technical assistance. 

In 1959 the U.S. became a full member of the Col 
ombo Plan Council for Technical Cooperation, which 
administers technical assistance programs in agricul- 
ture and other fields. 


The Plan for Cooperative Economic 
Development. Seventh Annual Report of the Consult- 
ative Committee. U.S. Department of State Publica 
tion 6737. U.S. Government Printing Office*. Dec. 
1958. 196 pp. 75 cents. (Eighth Annual Report will be 
available shortly.) Considers the food situation and 
agricultural progress in recipient countries as well as 
the aid extended by member countries. 


Colombo 


I addition to the UN Food and Agriculture Organi 
zation and the Inter-American Institute of Agri 
cultural Sciences of OAS, the United States belongs to 
the following intergovernmental agricultural organi 
vations: 

International Cotton Advisory Committce, Interna 
tional Seed Testing Association, International Sugar 
Council, International Wheat Council, International 
Wool Study Group. 


Food for Peace Program 


Operation of surplus disposal programs under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act 


*Distributing organization. See back cover for addresses 
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of 1954, better known as Public Law 480 and mor 


recently referred to as the Food for Peace Program, js 
the responsibility of the U.S. Department of Agricul. 
ture. The Department works in close cooperation 
with the Department of State because of P.L. 480’; 
importance to American foreign policy and foreign 
assistance; various other departments and agencies 
participate in a policy committee and a staff leve! 
committee for the program. 

The state purpose of Public Law 480 is “to in. 
crease the consumption of United States commodities 
in foreign countries [and] to improve the foreign 
relations of the United States. . . .” 


Background and Recent Events 


Early in 1959 President Eisenhower in his special mes 
sage to Congress on agriculture indicated that the 
Administration would study new techniques for deal- 
ing with the world food problem.He promised “to 
explore anew with other surplus producing nations 
all practical means of utilizing the various agricul- 
tural surpluses of each in the interest of reinforcing 
peace and the well-being of friendly peoples through- 
out the world—in short, using food for peace.” 

In January, 1959, surplus disposal programs under 
Public Law 480 were re-christened “Food for Peace 
Program” and in April of this year the President 
appointed a Food-for-Peace Coordinator, Mr. Don 
Paarlberg. From the Executive Office of the President 
Mr. Paarlberg will help “expedite interdepartmental 
decision-making and undertake achievement of a bet- 
ter understanding of the program at home and 
abroad.” 

The Food for Peace Conference of major wheat 
exporting nations was convened in May 1959 by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Benson. A continuing Five-Nation 


Wheat Utilization Committee was established at the | 


Conference, with Mr, Max Myers, Administrator of 
the U.S. Foreign Agricultural Service, as Chairman. 

The most spectacular development in the evolving 
Food for Peace Program has been the agreement con- 
cluded on May 4 between the U.S. and India for the 
sale of 17 million tons of foodstuffs to India over the 
next four years. 


Food for Peace Publications 


Public Law 480. Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture*. Feb. 1, 1960. 3 pp. Free. 
Brief explanations of the four methods for moving 
surpluses for world consumption: sales for foreign 
currencies, famine relief and other emergencies, do- 
mestic and foreign donations, barter for strategic 
materials. 

Message from the President of the United States 
Transmitting the Eleventh Semiannual Report on 
Activities Carried on under Public Law 480, 83rd 
Congress as Amended. House Document No. 335. 
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1960. 76 pp. Single copies free from Representative 
or House Committee on Agriculture.* Covers opera- 
tions during the first six months of fiscal year 1960. 


Sharing America’s Abundance. Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture*. May 1960. 
7 pp. Free. Pamphlet describing distribution of U.S. 
surpluses at home and abroad gives figures on quan- 
tity and value of foreign programs, broken down by 
commodity, from 1953 through the first half of 1960. 


Food Can Work for Peace. Statement by Secretary 
of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson before the Food for 
Peace Ministers’ Conference. May 5, 1959. 9 pp. 
(mimeo.) Food-for-Peace Coordinator, Executive 
Office of the President.* The Secretary discusses the 
following aims of the President’s Food for Peace 
proposal: 1) to help others in need, 2) to prevent 
interference with normal marketing of wheat, 3) to 
use food to foster economic development and 4) to 
improve consultation between wheat-exporting na- 
tions. 


Agreement between India and the United States fon 
the Sale of Foodstuff under President Eisenhower's 
“Food for Peace” Program. Letter from Henry Cabot 
Lodge, United States Representative to the United 
Nations, to Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold. 
Press Release No. 3395, U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations*, May 4, 1960. Describes terms of the agree- 
ment, its role in building a national food reserve in 
India and in promoting economic growth. 


Statement of Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
Clarence L. Miller before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, July 14, 1959. (Tables and a proposed 
bill to amend the Agricultural Trade Development 


| and Assistance Act appended.) 11 pp. (mimeo.) U.S. 





Department of Agriculture*. Summarizes operations 
of P.L. 480 and discusses the Department’s recommen- 
dations for amendments to the Law which would 
increase authorizations, permit grants of food for 
national food reserves and use of commodity sales for 
economic development. 


Address, Lecture Series of the Graduate School of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Hon. 
Don Paarlberg. Food-for-Peace Coordinator, Execu- 
tive Office of the President.* October 1959, 9 pp. 
(mimeo.) Free. An analysis of the “basic logic which 
underlies agriculture’s venture into the international 
age,” by the President’s newly appointed Food-for- 
Peace Coordinator. Calls for a dynamic and imagina- 
tive adaptation to the “breakthrough in agricultural 
technology” and a realization that in “our rivalry 
with the Soviet Union, there is no economic sector 
in which our advantage is as clear-cut as in agricul- 
ture.” 


international Food for Peace. Hearing before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 86th 


Congress, Ist Session on S. 1711. July 7, 8 and 10, 
1959. 342 pp. Single copies free from Senator or 
Committee.* Hearing on bill introduced by Senator 
Humphrey and 15 other Senators includes statements 
by Departmental officials and representatives of nu- 
merous private organizations. Bill calls for simpli- 
fication in administration of P.L. 480 programs, 
appointment of a Citizens Peace Food Advisory Com- 
mittee, authorization of surpluses to build food re- 
serves in needy countries, use of foreign currencies 
gained from surplus sales for economic development, 
and other measures. Officials in State and Agriculture 
Departments have criticized several features and em- 
phases in the Bill. 


H.R. 6681. U.S. House of Representatives, 86th 
Congress, Ist Session. April 27, 1959. 5 pp. Single 
copies free. Office of Representative Leonard G. 
Wolf*. Bill introduced by Representative Wolf would 
make $250 million a year in U.S. food surpluses avail- 
able to the United Nations for use in economic 
development, establishment of food reserves, clothing 
and school lunch programs in foreign countries. 


Foreign Agricultural Reporting 


Besides its activities under Public Law 480, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture through its Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service aids private exporters who sell com- 
modities abroad. As an aspect of this work agricultural 
attachés stationed at 53 foreign posts report on mar- 
keting opportunities and on competition and outlook 
in foreign agriculture in order to expand U.S. mar- 
kets. The following are some publications resulting 
from the reporting service: 


The American Agricultural Attaché. U.S. Depart- 
ment of State Publication 6422. U.S. Government 
Printing Office*. Jan. 1957, 23 pp. 15 cents. Outlines 
history of U.S. Agricultural Attaché Service and de- 
scribes the role of attachés in reporting important 
developments in foreign agriculture, promoting the 
market for U.S. products abroad and creating good- 
will for American_agricultural policy among foreign 


customers. 





Foreign Agriculture. Illustrated monthly magazine 
of the Foreign Agricultural Service. Subscription: 
$1.75 a year. Single issues 15 cents. U.S. Government 
Printing Office*. 


List of FAS “Miscellaneous Reports.” Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture*. 
4 pp. (mimeo.) Free. Lists a wide range of studies 
on the agricultural situation and development of 
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specific crops in several countries and areas. “Commu- 
nist China's Cotton Textile Exports” and “The 
Agricultural Economy of the Sudan” are typical 
titles. 


Interdepartmental Committee 
On Nutrition for National Health 


As part of the Mutual Defense Assistance Program, 
the U.S. conducts a nutrition program to help im- 
prove health standards in countries of Asia and Africa. 
An interdepartmental Committee was constituted in 
1955 to deal with “nutritional problems of technical, 
military and economic importance in foreign coun- 
tries where the United States has a special interest.” 
Participants in the Committee include the Depart- 
ments of Defense, State, Agriculture, and Health, 
Fducation and Welfare, and the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

The Committee serves as a clearing house for food 
and nutrition information, reviews nutrition projects 
being conducted in areas receiving U.S. assistance, 
and, when appropriate, coordinates, advises and par- 
ticipates in field projects. Four consultant subcom- 
mittees have been appointed to deal with the follow- 
ing problems: 


1) standard methods for nutrition surveys, 


2) nutritional requirements and working standards, 
$) nutrition research programs for foreign coun- 
tries, 


1) food and agriculture. 


Since 1955 the Committee has conducted nutrition 
surveys in Iran, Pakistan, Korea, the Philippines, 
rurkey, Libya, Alaska, Spain, Ethiopia, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, Vietnam and Chile. Plans are completed for 
similar surveys in Colombia, Taiwan, Thailand and 
Lebanon during the next year. 


Program of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Nutrition for National Defense, Frank B. Berry and 
\. E. Schaefer. Report to the Council on Foods and 
Nutrition. Public Health Service, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare*. 3 pp. Free. Re- 
print from The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, February 15, 1958, describes the Com 


mittee’s origins and activities. 


International Cooperation Administration 


In 1959 more than 1,000 U.S. agriculturalists were 
providing advice and guidance in 54 countries under 
ICA's technical cooperation programs in agriculture. 
\ major portion of the Agency’s funds were devoted 
to sending technical specialists abroad, for training 
foreign technicians in the U.S., for technical informa- 


*Distributing organization. See back cover for addresses. 
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tion in written and audio-visual form and for demon. 
stration supplies and equipment. 

The long-range goal of the Program is one of 
education: 1) “Education of government officials in 
agricultural policies and in better management of 
government services to agriculture,” 2) “Development 
of better agricultural schools and colleges to produce 
field workers who can teach the farmers,” and 3) 
“Instruction of the farm population in more produc. 
tive agricultural techniques and better homemaking.” 

The following publications describe different as- 
pects of the program: 


Technical Cooperation in Agriculture. U.S. Depairt- 
ment of State Publication 6646. U.S. Government 
Printing Office*. Sept. 1959. 22 pp. 15 cents. Analyzes 
objectives of U.S. program, its administration and its 
successes in promoting extension services, farm youth 
clubs, agricultural credit services and other improve 
ments in individual countries. 


Technical Cooperation: The Dramatic Story of 
Helping Others to Help Themselves. U.S. Department 
of State Publication 6815. U.S. Government Printing 
Office*. July 1959. 59 pp. 25 cents. Shows what the 
U.S. contributes, how host governments cooperate, 
and where U.S. experts are recruited from. Describes 
typical agricultural projects in Iran, Ethiopia, the 
Philippines, India and Brazil. 


Americans on a New Frontier: U.S. Technicians 
Lend a Hand Abroad. U.S. Department of State Pub- 
lication 6921. U.S. Government Printing Office*. Feb. 
1960. 29 pp. 15 cents. Case studies of how U.S. experts 
helped to engineer beneficial changes. Describes some 
successful projects in agriculture including: improve- 
ment of livestock breeds in Thailand, development 
of a coffee processing system in Ethiopia, conversion 
of dry-farming areas into fertile land by construction 
of irrigation canal in Viet-Nam, and others. 


Working with People: Examples of U.S. Technical 
Cooperation. U.S. Department of State Publication 
6942. U.S. Government Printing Office*. March 1960. 
30 pp. 15 cents. Agricultural projects described in 
clude hybrid corn development in Yugoslavia, wate: 
well-drilling in Somalia and an agricultural technical 
school in Ethiopia. 
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VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 


Representatives of 72 international nongovernmental 
organizations strongly endorsed the Freedom from 
Hunger Campaign and outlined ways in which they 
will participate in it at their conference on the Cam- 
paign at FAO headquarters in Rome on May 3-7. 
Conference participants prepared a representative list 
of nongovernmental organizations and recommended 
that the FAO Director-General appoint from it an 
advisory committee to assist with the Campaign. 

“The Freedom from Hunger Campaign can be suc- 
cessful only if it is carried out on as broad a basis as 
possible,” reports the Director-General of the FAO. 
“The very essence of the Campaign is human soli- 
darity. Nations, international organizations, church 
and civic bodies, foundations, local groups and even 
individuals can give assistance, however modest, to 
help in alleviating human suffering and in paving 
the way for a better world, where improved economic 
and social conditions will bring more security.” 

FAO offers suggestions for participation by indi- 
viduals and organizations: 


1) Help to disseminate as widely as possible infor- 


mation regarding the world food problem and _ the 
Campaign; 


2) Republish campaign materials and background 
papers and help to give them as wide a distribution 
as possible; 


3) Encourage cash contributions to the Campaign 
Trust Fund to be used to help support the overall 
operations of the Campaign or to be utilized for 
specific field projects selected by the donor; 


4) Urge groups and institutions as well as business 
firms to participate. Contributions might be of vari- 
ous types, such as offering fertilizer, pesticides, farm 
machinery or laboratory equipment for demonstra- 
tion purposes, awarding fellowships or training grants, 
furnishing technical books for schools and libraries 
and contributing the services of their technicians. 


FAO will soon release handbooks describing typical 
research and action projects which may be sponsored 
or supported by interested organizations and insti- 
tutions. 


_ (eR 


Farm Groups 


U.S. farm organizations play an important role in fos- 
tering people-to-people understanding among farmers 
of all lands, spreading knowledge of U.S. agricultural 
techniques and helping to influence U.S. Government 
and international agricultural policies. Descriptions 
of their activities contained in this section include 
sponsorship of farmer exchanges, testifying before 
U.S. legislative committees, participation in interna- 
tional organizations and adoption of policies on 
international agricultural affairs. Materials describing 
policies and programs are listed when available. 


American Farm Bureau Federation 


The Farm Bureau testifies before legislative commit- 
tees and makes recommendations on international 
agricultural matters to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. It is a member of the U.S. FAO Interagency 
Committee (see p. 15). 

Convention resolutions adopted in 1959 recommend 
that the Agricultural Trade Development Act (P.L. 
180) be extended and that adequate funds be pro- 
vided. ‘However, this program should be terminated 
as soon as our agricultural surplus situation will per- 
mit. P.L. 480 was designed as a temporary program 
to help relieve problems caused by unrealistic domes- 


tic farm programs. It is not a permanent solution nor 
a satisfactory substitute for trade for dollars. . . . Its 
administration should continue under the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

“We should avoid programs which give away our 
farm products, except in emergencies. ‘Give-away’ 
programs tend to disrupt commercial markets and 
prevent the development of sound, long-range pro- 
grams, and permanent marketing facilities. 

“There are . . . proposals under consideration to 

. channel a major portion of U.S. surplus agricul- 
tural commodities through [UN] agencies. We are 
opposed to these proposals. 

“The U.S. should not relinquish control of large 
quantities of our agricultural surpluses for distribu- 
tion by any international organization.” 


Farm Bureau Policies for 1959, 58-page booklet, is 
available. 


Farmers and World Affairs 


A nonprofit educational organization founded in 
1956, Farmers and World Affairs seeks to help Ameri- 
can farmers become better informed about world 
problems and encourages them to work for world 
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peace in and through their own national and local 
farm organizations. The organization has recently 
launched a three-year project to develop among farm- 
ers “a better understanding of India and its people, 
and a greater concern to help them help themselves.” 
\ group of 12 farmers has just completed a three- 
month stay in India, where they spoke to agricultural 
and government leaders, toured rural areas, visited 
research farms and stayed at the homes of Indian 
farm families. Participants in the program were select- 
ed in cooperation with the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the National Farmers Union and the 
National Grange. 

The farmers are now reporting on their experiences 
to groups in their home states and surrounding areas, 
speaking to farm and civic groups and through press, 
radio and television. Farmers and World Affairs will 
arrange speaking engagements for the participants. 

Farmers and World Affairs will send similar groups 
to India in the fall of 1960 and 1961 and may also 
bring a limited number of Indian farmers to this 
country for a three-month visit in the same years. 


Report of Farmers and World Affairs Team, evalu- 
ating their experience and its significance, is available 
in limited supply 


Future Farmers of America 


FFA, the national organization of boys studying voca 
tional agriculture in public secondary schools, has 
conducted student exchange programs between its 
members and young farmers in Great Britain, Japan 
and the Philippines. The FFA executive secretary and 
student secretary have recently completed a nine-week 
tour of Japan, Taiwan, Thailand and the Philippines 
under the auspices of the U.S. Department of State, 
where they spoke to government officials, school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, agriculturalists, farmers and 
students. 

FFA’s example has led to the formation of similar 
organizations in Greece, Bulgaria, Albania, Colombia, 
Canada, Japan and the Philippines. 


The National Future Farmer, bimonthly magazine, 
includes in its April-May 1960 issue an article on the 
Far Eastern trip. (Single copy, 10 cents; subscription, 
50 cents.) 


International Federation 

of Agricultural Producers 
An association of 42 farm organizations from 28 coun- 
tries, IFAP’s main purpose is to provide an interna- 
tional forum for discussion of agricultural problems. 


“IFAP represents the farmer in the councils of na- 
tions.” It has consultative status with the UN’s 


Addresses of all sources, see back cover. 
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Economic and Social Council, UN regional economic 
commissions, FAO and the International Labor Or- 
ganization (ILO), as well as with the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. It sponsors 
exchanges of young farmers, publishes reports on 
agricultural developments and maintains close liaison 
with other nongovernmental organizations. 

At its Eleventh General Conference in New Delhi, 
India, in 1959, IFAP, “convinced that the time has 
come for governments of developed and developing 
countries to work out together and implement a com- 
prehensive International Food and Farm Policy,” 
adopted a resolution setting forth nine principles up- 
on which this Policy should be based. The first prin- 
ciple is that “the world food policy must be conceived 
as part of a wider program of world economic devel- 
opment, financed on a multilateral basis, in which 
there should be a balanced allocation of resources 
between agricultural and industrial development.” 


Proceedings of the Eleventh General Conference, 
52-page report, contains texts of speeches and discus- 
sions on the work of IFAP and the general problems 
of agricultural development. It also contains a speech 
by Mr. B. R. Sen, Director-General of FAO, on the 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign and the text of an 
IFAP resolution pledging participation in the Cam- 
paign. (Limited supply of single copies available 
free.) 


IFAP News, monthly, (annual subscription, $1) 
and World Agriculture, quarterly, (annual subscrip- 
tion, $2) report on agricultural developments through 
out the world. 


Great Plains Wheat Market Development 
Association — Western Wheat Associates 


These wheat growers’ associations conduct nutrition 
education and technical assistance programs in con- 
nection with their foreign market development activi- 
ties. Under Public Law 480, a portion of the foreign 
currencies secured by sales of U.S. surplus farm com- 
modities may be used by U.S. market development 
groups to build markets for their products. 

Foreign buyers, millers, bakers and government 
officials are brought to the U.S. for visits to storage 
facilities, mills, bakeries and farms. The Great Plains 
Association is working to increase the use of wheat 
in the protein-deficient diets of people in many South 
American wheat-importing countries, where the native 
food grain is corn. It helps South American millers 
and bakers improve their products and conducts an 
educational program through press, radio, television 
and films to show the nutritive value of wheat. 

Western Wheat Associates devotes its full attention 
to Asia, and especially Japan, where it supplies wheat 
for school lunch programs and provides advanced 
technical training to rural bakers. It finances 12 
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kitchen demonstration buses staffed by home econo- 
mists, who travel through every rural village in Japan 
giving demonstrations of balanced meal preparation. 

The wheat growers’ position on a recent proposal 
that the U.S. store its farm surpluses abroad, where 
storage is cheaper and where they will be close to 
famine areas, has been set forth by the Administrator 
of the Oregon Wheat Commission: 


“... This would be a very dangerous position for 
the U.S. First of all, we would lose all of our bargain- 
ing power when it comes to selling such commodities 
even under P.L. 480 local currency sales. Secondly, 
the presence of U.S. owned food in these countries 
would be seized upon by unfriendly factions and 
exploited, politically. Should the foods deteriorate 
in storage ... the U.S. would be blamed for letting 
food spoil while people went hungry. 


“... The [wheat] growers’ position is to encourage 
the establishment of food reserves in underdeveloped 
countries. But the reserve should be purchased by 
the country under Title I of P.L. 480. Should famine 
strike in the area, the local government could dis- 
patch food supplies from the reserve. The amount 
used for famine relief would be replaced by dona- 
tions under Title II of P.L. 480. At present, if famine 
strikes an area, the U.S. can (and does) donate food 
under Title II of P.L. 480. But it takes about two 
months for a shipment of wheat to reach countries 
such as India and Pakistan.” 


Great Plains Wheat Market Development Assocta- 
tion, 12-page text of a speech by Clifford R. Hope, 
Association President, describes all aspects of its pro- 
gram. (Free.) 


Western Wheat Associates, six-page text of a speech 
by Otto Amen, President, discusses the work of the 
organization. (Free.) 


National Farmers Union 


The Farmers Union cooperates with farm organiza- 
tions of other countries, supports UN programs, con- 
ducts international farmer exchanges and_ testifies 
before legislative committees on agricultural policies. 
It is a member of the International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers (see p. 20) and of the U.S. 
FAO Interagency Committee (see p. 15). 
A 1959 policy statement calls for the use of food 
“as a central element of foreign policy to promote 
earliest possible attainment of a permanent, honor- 
able and universal peace. Existing limited programs 
should be expanded and strengthened and new pro- 
grams and agencies established. . . . Citizens of the 
U.S. have the unique opportunity to use food and 
fiber to promote widespread, rapid economic devel- 
opment. ... 

“To permit long-range economic planning in reci- 


pient countries a permanent ‘food for peace’ program 
administered by a special agency of cabinet rank 
should be enacted to include sales for local currency; 
donations of food and fiber to needy people; long- 
term low interest food and fiber loans; and barter. 
“To protect established trade patterns and local 
producers in less developed areas, attention should 
be given to collaboration . . . between exporting and 
importing nations such as would be possible under 
the International Food and Raw Material Reserve 
Bank to operate within the framework of the UN.”, 


Facing New Directions, address by James G. Patton, 
President of the Union and of the International Fed- 
eration of Agricultural Producers, discusses the Inter- 
national Food and Farm Policy adopted by IFAP, 
proposes a World Economic Union and outlines the 


need for a war on poverty and hunger. (Brochure, 
free.) 


Expanded Consumption Abroad, policy leaflet +3, 
outlines the food needs of the world and recommends 
ways in which the U.S. can improve distribution of 
its surpluses. (Single copies free, $4.50 per 500.) 


The Promise of Food for Peace, program bulletin 
+5, sets forth a positive program for the use of our 
abundance. (Single copies free, $4.50 per 500.) 


More U.S. Help for Needy Nations, policy leaflet 
#12, discusses U.S. responsibility toward underdevel- 
oped areas and their need for food, clothing and 
shelter. (Single copies free, $4.50 per 500.) 


Official Program for 1959, 68-page booklet, is avail- 
able free. 


See p. 30 for speakers from the Farmers Union. 


National 4-H Club Foundation 


An International Farm Youth Exchange is sponsored 
by the Foundation in cooperation with the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and state land grant colleges and univer- 
sities. The program provides for exchanges between 
rural youth in the U.S. and over 50 countries through- 
out the world. Delegates live and work with farm 
families and spread knowledge of life in their own 
lands by talks to local groups and reports to press, 
radio and television. Upon their return, they report 
on their experiences in host countries. IFYE also 
conducts orientation sessions for host families and 
delegates. The program is financed by local 4-H Clubs, 
farm and civic groups, individuals, foundations and 
businesses. 

Descriptive brochures on IFYE, a quarierly four- 
page Journal and the 1959 Annual Report are avail- 
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able from the Foundation's Information Division. Also 
see film, Grass Roots Ambassadors, on p. 31. 


National Grange 


The Grange participates in the work of the FAO, 
testifies before legislative committees and is a member 
of the International Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers (see p. 20) and the U.S. FAO Interagency 
Committee (see p. 15). Grange member families also 
serve as hosts to young farmers, agricultural leaders 
and other foreign visitors. 

The Grange believes “that many of our top priority 
problems [in world affairs] can be traced directly to 
those factors limiting the efficient production and 
marketing of foods by farmers throughout the world.” 
\ 1960 policy resolution favors “greater and more 
effective use of P.L. 480 in encouraging the sale of 
U.S. agricultural products for foreign currencies. We 
strongly urge a greater use of such currencies for for- 
eign market development. 

“We strongly urge that agricultural commodities 
used as foreign aid be charged as a cost of ‘Foreign 
\id Programs’ instead of agriculture—and that the 
public be encouraged to recognize them as such. 

“We favor the carrying out of multilateral technical 
assistance through the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation and other specialized agencies and a shifting 
of expanded UN technical assistance programs back 
to FAO and the other agencies so that greater empha- 
sis may be placed on technical needs rather than on 
political considerations.” 


Soybean Council of America 


A recently signed contract with the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
will permit the Council to conduct a global market 


development program for U.S. soybeans and soybean 
products under Public Law 480. Soybeans have high 
protein and special oil qualities and are a source of 
minerals and vitamins. 

The first overseas market development program was 
conducted by the American Soybean Association in 
Japan, now the leading foreign market for U.S. soy- 
beans. “Largely as a result of the work of the two 
soybean associations and the USDA,” states the Coun 
cil, “soybeans are one crop that has never been 
plagued with surpluses or burdensome carryovers.” 

In addition to conducting market surveys and stu- 
dies, the Council will assist foreign buyers in obtain 
ing soybeans and soybean products of the quality 
desired and in solving technical and sales problems 
in utilizing U.S. beans. Consumer use will be promot 
ed through demonstrations and seminars. Exchange 
of ideas, knowledge and technical information and 
experience between U.S. and foreign industries will 
be encouraged. 





FORD SPONSORS FARM TOURS 


Ford Motor Company recently established national 
Farm Efficiency Awards to honor American farmers 
for their application of efficient management tech- 
niques to agriculture. The 12 recipients of this year’s 
awards were invited by Henry Ford II to participate 
in “missions of grass roots diplomacy to study first- 
hand the challenges of growing populations and food 
production in the Far East and Latin America.” Un 
der Ford sponsorship, one group of award-winners 
visited India, Pakistan, Turkey, Thailand and Japan, 
speaking to farmers and agricultural leaders and tour- 
ing farms and American technical assistance projects. 
A second group toured eight Latin American coun 
tries. The farmers reported on their observations to 
farm organizations in the U.S. on their return. 


ee 


Technical Assistance 


The technical assistance, research and education proj- 
ects described in this section serve three purposes: 


i) They illustrate the general problem of malnu- 
trition in the underdeveloped countries as well as the 
specific problems facing the rural farmer: primitive 
methods of land cultivation; the need for reform of 
land tenure and diversification of crops; lack of agri- 
cultural credit, farm-to-market roads, extension serv- 
ices and cooperatives. 

2) They indicate the scope of activity of American 


Addresses of all sources, see back cover. 
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organizations working to remedy these problems, the 
progress that has been made and the extent of the 
work that must still be done. 

3) They draw attention to the many available 
study and reference materials. 


Agricultural Aids Foundation 


Operating primarily in Africa, AAF promotes the 
development and use of agricultural machinery and 
equipment and provides the equipment, training and 
capital necessary for effective agricultural projects. 
In Liberia, for example, where farmers produce 
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hardly enough food for their own consumption, an 
AAF research team found that it takes two men 
working eight hours a day six days to clear under- 
brush from one acre of ground. The team then 
worked out a control test on a similar one-acre plot 
of land. With a tractor and disc-plow, one Liberian 
instructed in their use was able to clear the acre in 
six working hours and at the same time prepare the 
seed bed for planting. 

African farmers, the AAF reports, are now “learn- 
ing that a man can make a dependable and adequate 
living from the soil . . . and hands that were tied to 
ineficient and frustrating methods of farming are 
being released [for] industrial tasks. . . .” 


Africa Today, eight-page publication of AAF, which 
is an agency of the Board of Missions of the South- 
ern California-Arizona Conference of The Methodist 
Church, describes its programs in Liberia, the Belgian 
Congo and other African countries. 


Agricultural Missions 


A clearing house for Christian rural service in agri- 
culture, the organization serves mission boards and 
missions in 56 countries. It conducts courses in agri- 
culture and home economics for missionaries and 
overseas workers, sponsors field projects in extension 
work, community development and agricultural im- 
provement, and sends seeds, equipment and literature 
overseas. 

Agricultural missionaries “assist people technically 
to a better level of life’ by working with them to 
improve soil, crops and livestock. The problem of 
land tenure has also come to their attention, for “‘as 
population increases, the fierce struggle for land 
begins, and men vie with each other for plots to till.” 
In Bolivia, for example, a mission bought a thousand- 
acre farm on which some 40 farmers lived in a virtual 
state of “serfdom.” The land was divided into small 
farms which were sold to the farmers on long-term 
contract. New homes were built and there are now 
ten schools in the district instead of one. The new 
landowners have become leaders in the community, 
teachers and church workers. 


That Men May Plow in Hope, 32-page illustrated 
booklet, describes projects of agricultural mission- 
aries throughout the world. (25 cents.) 


Rural Missions, quarterly eight-page journal, con- 
tains articles on techniques for crop and nutrition 
improvement related to problems of overseas areas 
and reports on the work of agricultural missions. 
(Subscription, $1.) 


American Farm School 


Located in Salonica, Greece, the School was started 
in 1902 by an American who wished to give rural 


boys “agricultural and industrial training under 
Christian leadership.” Today, with over 50 buildings 
and 370 acres of land, the School is a center for 
instruction in modern farming methods, “helping 
people solve their own problems in ways suited to 
their condition.” 

A four-year course for 200 village boys, who receive 
full tuition scholarships, includes agricultural and 
technical training as well as regular academic subjects. 
Each graduate is pledged to share his knowledge with 
others in his village. A graduate follow-up service 
keeps him up-to-date on latest developments. 

Five hundred farmers and their families attend 
short courses, conducted in cooperation with the 
Greek Ministry of Agriculture, on such subjects as 
farm machinery operation and repairs, irrigation, 
food preservation, rural sanitation and electrification. 

The School is supported by contributions from 
U.S. individuals, groups and businesses. For example, 
Mobil Oil Hellas, the Greek marketing affiliate of 
Mobil International Oil Company, donates all the oil 
products needed by the School for its farm equip- 
ment. Mobil’s technical adviser for lubrication teaches 
School classes in farm equipment maintenance. 

According to the School’s director, “through all its 
programs, it is developing responsible leadership, 
both young and adult, for the benefit of the Greek 
villages. . . . It is a working example of the valuable 
help we could give in many parts of the underdevel- 
oped world.” 


A Lighthouse, descriptive brochure, is available 
free. 


The Sower, newsletter, describes latest School de- 
velopments. (Free.) (See p.29 for speaker.) 


American Friends Service Committee 


AFSC-sponsored agricultural assistance programs in 
India and Mexico have led to diversification of crops 
and improvements in their cultivation and preserva- 
tion. 

In the district of Barpali, India, Western and In- 
dian technicians in the fields of agriculture, public 
health, education, engineering and industry are 
working intensively in 31 villages on a ten-year multi- 
purpose village development program. Through ex- 
periment, demonstration and persuasion, technicians 
have introduced improved rice seed, fertilizers, insec- 
ticides, new crops such as wheat, vegetables, cotton 
and sugar and the cultivation of fish in village tanks. 
Methods of preserving tomatoes and gooseberries were 
introduced to make use of surplus crops during peri- 





The POPULATION EXPLOSION is in the news. See 
page 6 for a guide to directories, periodicals and 
organizations concerned with this problem. 
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ods of peak harvesting. Seed cooperatives were formed 
to procure more and better seeds at a lower cost. 

In Mexico, AFSC teams are teaching soil analysis, 
fungus control and tree pruning to agricultural 
teachers. 

Barpali, 2\-minute, 16mm. sound color film, shows 
AFSC work in India. (Service charge, $1, for rental.) 


American International Association 
for Economic and Social Development 


A nonprofit corporation founded in 1946 by Nelson 
Rockefeller and his brothers, AIA sponsors rural re- 
habilitation programs in Brazil, Venezuela and India 
in cooperation with local governments and agencies. 

In Brazil, it has set up, in cooperation with 
the government of the state of Minas Gerais, the 
Rural Credit and Assistance Association (ACAR), a 
pioneer supervised credit and extension program. 
ACAR’s teams of agronomists and home economists 
maintain constant contact with the farmers of the 
area to which they are assigned. They hold demon- 
strations for men in modern agricultural practices 
and stock-raising and instruct women in family hy- 
giene and nutrition, furniture-making and sewing. 
The ACAR information department provides pam- 
phlets, posters, newspaper articles, radio talks, movies 
and even puppet shows. Like U.S. county agents, 
ACAR teams also help farm families to obtain and 
use supervised credit from local banks. 

In Venezuela, where a similar program is con- 
ducted, development of rural communities had been 
handicapped because their only access to the outside 
world was by mule trail. Technicians supervised the 
planning and construction of farm-to-market roads 
usable the year round and trained technicians to 
maintain them. Extension training courses for Vene- 
zuelan technicians help to spread knowledge of im- 
proved farm and home techniques to rural Venezue- 
lans. 

When AIA programs are firmly established in a 
country, its financial and personnel participation 
gradually decline until the projects are left com- 
pletely in local hands. 

IBEC Research Institute, a division of AIA, under- 
takes agricultural research, principally in the tropics 
and sub-tropics in the fields of coffee cultivation, soil 
fertility and pasture development. It disseminates 
research results through publications, local press, dem- 
onstrations and lectures. 


Progress Report, 16-page booklet, gives details of 
the work of AIA and IRI. (Free.) 


Toward a Better Life, 32-page illustrated booklet, 
describes the Venezuelan program. (Free.) 


ACAR, Ten Years at the Service of the Rural Peo- 
ple of Minas Gerais, 1949-1959, 48-page illustrated 


A\ckiresses of all sources, see back cover. 
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booklet in Portuguese with English translation, de- 
scribes the Brazilian program. (Free.) 

Booklets giving results of technical studies are 
available free from IRI. 


The Asia Foundation 


As part of its program “to strengthen Asian educa- 
tional, cultural and civic activities with private Amer- 
ican assistance,” the Foundation provides funds and 
equipment for agriculture and rural development 
throughout Asia. In Japan, assistance has been pro- 
vided to the Theoretical Economics and Agricultural 
Group, composed of leading agricultural economists 
from universities and government, for research on the 
development of the agricultural sector of the economy 
in proportion to the growth of industry. The Japanese 
National Federation of Fisheries Cooperative Associa- 
tions has been helped with a project to improve the 
production efficiency of fishing villages. The Founda- 
tion has also assisted Asian 4-H clubs and educational 
projects for the mechanization of agriculture. 


Program Bulletin, eight-page quarterly publication, 
contains articles describing the Foundation’s activi- 
ties in all fields. 


Cooperative League of the U.S.A. 


Through its international department and its Fund 
for International Cooperative Development, the 
League aids and promotes development of co-ops 
overseas, especially in the Caribbean and Southeast 
Asia. In India, the League provides funds for a pilot 
credit program for small farmers, directed by the 
American International Association for Economic and 
Social Development (above). The project is supple- 
mented by technical advice and fertilizer and seed 
demonstrations. 

“It has shown that poor peasants with no security) 
but their own labor will repay loans that increase 
their income. It has also shown that the introduction 
of good farm practices through short-term crop loans 
leads to the request for ‘middle-term’ loans for equip 
ment and for services, such as tractor leveling of fields, 
services which should eventually be available through 
a cooperative run by the farmers themselves.” 


Fund for International Cooperative Development, 
December 1958, reports on the technical assistance 
programs conducted through the Cooperative League. 
(7 pp., mimeo. Single copies free.) 


Co-op Report, monthly 12-page bulletin, includes 
articles on League aid in forming cooperatives in 
India (February 1960 issue), Africa (March 1960) 
and Vietnam (May 1960). (Subscription, $2 for ten 
issues.) 
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Council on Economic and Cultural Affairs 


The Council supports teaching and research in agri- 
cultural economics and community development in 
Asia. It grants fellowships to faculty members in 
Asian colleges of agriculture for advanced study, 
mainly in the U.S., provides visiting professors to 
Asian colleges, finances research projects, helps pre- 
pare teaching materials and provides books and re- 
search equipment to departments of agricultural 
economics. 

The Council has recently accepted a grant from 
the Ford Foundation to participate in a preliminary 
study of the feasibility of and design for a program 
of experimental pilot projects in community devel- 
opment in Indonesia. 

Annual Report, 1959, describes the Council’s pro- 
gram. (Free.) 


Newsletter, issued periodically, summarizes Council 
reports and other significant studies on the training 
of agricultural economists, farm management, land 
use and other topics and lists recent Council grants 
and projects. (Free.) 


The U.S. Graduate Training of Asian Agricultural 
Economists. by Clifton R. Wharton, Jr., discloses the 
many basic problems which arise in the training of 
Asians who come to the U.S. (58 pp., free.) 


Education, Research, and Extension in Agricultural 
Economics in Asia and Latin America Today, by 
Dr. Arthur T. Mosher, CECA reprint, discusses un- 
dergraduate educational needs. (12 pp., free.) 


Learning to Think About Farming, by Dr. Arthur 
T. Mosher, CECA reprint, discusses the need for stu- 
dents in agricultural colleges “to think about each of 
the roles which the adult farmer must play.” (6 pp., 
free.) 


Ford Foundation 


Funds and technical assistance for pilot projects and 
training and research institutions are provided by the 
Foundation to less developed countries at their own 
request. 

A grant to the Burmese Government for a pilot 
project in farm planning, based on the organization 
and supervision of cultivators’ cooperative credit so- 
cieties, will be used to train Burmese personnel and 
provide equipment, materials, production loans to 
farmers and advisory assistance by International De- 
velopment Services (see below). 

In the Philippines, in cooperation with the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Ford granted funds to plan an 
international rice research institute to increase the 
quantity and quality of “the world’s most important 
food crop.” 

In India, a recent appropriation of $10,500,000 


provides for a pilot demonstration program to increase 
food production by at least 50 per cent in five years 
in selected districts of seven Indian states. It will 
involve more than 5 million people living in 10,000 
villages. The grant will provide fertilizer, seed, insec- 
ticides, adequate credit for farmers, price incentives 
and technical and educational aid. 


1959 Annual Report contains a section on Ford's 
Overseas Development programs. (Free.) 


General Foods Corporation 


The International Division of General Foods is con- 
ducting a research and development program to pro- 
vide better nutrition at lower cost. “Special attention 
is being paid to traditional local eating habits in an 
effort to get better nutrients into the national diet in 
products that are acceptable to consumers and at 
prices they can afford to pay.” 

In Brazil, the GF subsidiary has introduced two 
vitamin-enriched cereal products processed in Sao 
Paulo from Brazilian corn. GF is also the principal 
participant in the Better Breakfast Foundation, 
formed in May 1959, which is currently studying the 
effects of reinforced breakfasts on selected groups. 


Food Habits, report by Dr. Alina S. Szczesniak, 
Product Development Project Leader at General 
Foods Research Center, discusses the physiological, 
cultural and psychological factors influencing food 
consumption of peoples of different lands. She reports 
on such influences as climate, religion, geographical 
location and politics. (26 pp., mimeo, free.) 


General Mills 


The Oilseeds Division of General Mills is interested 

“in providing both technological assistance and low- 
cost nutritional products to areas of malnourishment 
or protein-scarcity on a global basis.” Products pro-— 
duced for the purpose are Toasted Soy Protein (TSP) 

and Multi-Purpose Food (MPF), based on TSP but 
fortified with minerals and vitamins. 

In collaboration with the Meals for Millions Foun- 
dation (see p. 27), General Mills has set up a nutri- 
tional program for MPF. Meals for Millions will 
donate MPF for evaluation and testing. If tests are 
successful, MPF will be marketed through commercial 
channels in the cooperating country, first as a finished 
product, then in bulk to be packaged locally, and 
finally only the protein base would be produced by 
General Mills, with a locally produced vitamin and 
mineral concentrate blended in on arrival. 

A long-range program calls for development of an 
indigenous oilseed or protein-rich crop to replace 
TSP in part or totally. General Mills would provide 
technical assistance, if needed, to process the crop 
and manufacture a suitable protein-base product for 
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locally produced MPF. The company would receive a 
nominal fee based on tonnage of MPF produced as 
repayment for the technical assistance. 

The Meals for Millions Mexican affiliate is cur- 
rently planning production of a soy-based Mexican 
MPF at the General Mills facilities in Mexico. 

“This program,” states General Mills, “involves 
putting ourselves in business to put ourselves out of 
business . . . with only one motivation—to do what we 
can to eradicate or at least alleviate protein hunger 
in the world wherever we can.” 


International Development Services 


A nonprofit corporation which develops and manages 
technical assistance projects for private corporations 
and public agencies. IDS is conducting a Rural Devel- 
opment Program in Guatemala for the U.S. Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration and the Guate- 
malan Government. An overwhelmingly agricultural 
country, Guatemala’s production is inadequate to 
meet domestic needs, despite favorable climate and 
soil, because 90% of its population is engaged in sub- 
sistence farming with primitive tools on small patches 
of land. 

The new program, designed to create independent, 
middle-class farmers, provides for the settlement of 
farm families on an area of underdeveloped land large 
enough to produce a marketable crop above the 
family’s needs. The government, whom the farmers 
will eventually pay for their land, cleared the jungle 
and constructed roads, drainage ditches and admin- 
istrative centers. Farmers receive agricultural credit 
and the assistance of a trained loan agent to help them 
plan farm development. They are also provided with 
health services and schools and with agricultural ex- 
tension services to acquaint them with modern farm- 
ing practices. In addition, they are taught how to 
build their own homes and drill wells. 

IDS technicians, assigned directly to government 
agencies, provide technical direction and supervision 
of operations connected with the development pro- 
gram. IDS reports that from the families being settled 
by the program “is emerging a new class of citizens, 
rapidly developing their capacity to contribute to the 
nation’s economy, political stability, and social im- 
provement.” 

Free single copies of reports on operations in Guate- 
mala, Ghana and Nigeria are available in limited 
supply from IDS. 


International Standard Brands 


Two educational aids for teachers, leaders and pupils, 
prepared by International Standard Brands, are being 


—_—_——_— — -—_ 
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used primarily in Latin America to improve health 
and nutrition. 


Teachers’ and Pupils’ Guides to Health and Nutri. 
tion, a simply illustrated 196-page book, is directed 
toward girls from 9 to 13. The teachers’ section sug- 
gests ideas for classroom presentation, while the 
pupils’ portion provides instructions and take-home 
recipes. “The 40 lessons are geared to stimulate the 
students’ natural interest in homemaking and to gain 
family approval when they practice what they have 
learned at home.” (Single copies available free in 
English and Spanish.) 

In addition to its use in Costa Rican schools for the 
past two years, the Guides is being tested in seven 
other Latin American countries. The Brazilian Gov- 
ernment will soon publish and distribute it. 


Con Buena Nutricion—Salud (With Good Nutri 
ttion—Health) , a 16-page illustrated booklet in Span- 
ish, teaches leaders how to choose foods needed for 
better health. It includes recipes, instructions on giv- 
ing demonstrations and keeping a notebook. (Single 
copies available free in Spanish only.) 

International Standard Brands authorizes reproduc 
tion of both books in whole or part. 


W. K. Kellogg Foundation 


Western Europe and Latin America have been 1 
ceiving assistance in agricultural research and educa 
tion from the Foundation in recent years. 

In Holland, it assists the International Institute 
for Land Reclamation and Improvement, which col 
lects and disseminates information on a world-wide 
basis. During 1959, scientists from 27 nations visited 
the Institute to obtain advice and exchange informa- 
tion. Studies have been completed on the growth of 
plants in water and chemicals (hydroponics) , the use 
of saline (partially salt) water for irrigation and the 
desalinisation of marine coast land. 

Under a Foundation grant, Michigan State Univer- 
sity advises the agricultural schools and Forestry 
Institute of the University of Colombia. According 
to the Foundation, “this may well be of considerable 
economic significance for Colombia, since the coun- 
try’s massive mountains have extensive forests with 
the potential for an important industry in production 
of wood pulp... .” 


1959 Annual Report contains a section on Founda- 
tion-supported agricultural projects. (Single copies 
available free in limited supply.) 


Dr. Emory W. Morris, President of the Foundation, 
and Glenwood L. Creech, Director, Division of Agri- 
culture, will accept speaking engagements to discuss 
the Foundation’s agricultural program. 
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Meals for Millions 


A nonprofit foundation, Meals for Millions works to 
raise the world’s nutritional standards by preparing 
and distributing Multi-Purpose Food (MPF) in more 
than 100 countries. MPF is a high-quality protein 
food made of oil-seed meal fortified with minerals and 
vitamins, usually added to accustomed dishes to in- 
crease their nutritive value. 

MPF is introduced, distributed and often produced 
abroad by governmental and intergovernmental or- 
ganizations, private relief agencies and independent 
national Meals for Millions afhliates. For example, 
Junior Chamber International branches in Brazil, 
Fiji, France, India, Pakistan and the Philippines are 
distributing MPF. In India, a Meals for Millions 
program is incorporated in the government's third 
five-year plan, with ten MPF plants scheduled for 
construction. 

In the U.S. Meals for Millions is supported by 
contributions from individuals and church, civic, 
school and other groups. 

Meals for Millions quarterly Newsletter, free bro- 
chures and a film strip for children, Where in the 
World do the Pennies Go, are available on request. 


Near East Foundation 


rechnical assistance projects supported by the Foun- 
dation are currently in operation in Iran, Jordan, 
Ghana and Korea. In Iran, two agricultural training 
projects are transforming traditional educational insti- 
tutions into centers of effective rural training, “where 
the best village leadership can become technically 
proficient in agriculture and return to their own com- 
munities—instead of drifting into urban life, as has so 
often been true in the past.” A Foundation specialist 
is also assisting the Ministry of Agriculture to start a 
training school for village boys in the use of fertilizer, 


not only to increase farm production, but to prepare 
the way for the new national fertilizer manufacturing 


program. 
The New Urgency, 18-page booklet, describes the 
work of the Foundation in all countries. (Free.) 


The Near East Foundation Program of Rural 
Development in the Varamin Plains of Iran, 1946- 
1959, 28-page mimeographed report, details the 
achievements of a program which the Foundation has 
just turned over to the Iranian Government. (Free.) 


Dr. John S. Badeau, President, will accept speaking 
engagements in the fall. Executive Director Lyle 
Hayden is also available (see p. 30). 


Rockefeller Foundation 


The Foundation’s program for improving the quan- 
tity and quality of basic foods in less developed 
nations includes cooperation with selected countries, 
support of training programs and grants to agricul- 
tural colleges for research projects, technical equip- 
ment, educational supplies and the construction of 
facilities. 

The Foundation directly operates programs in 
Mexico, Colombia, Chile and India and also conducts 
a hemisphere-wide food crop improvement project. 
Rockefeller staff members are assigned to cach project 
as resident representatives responsible for leading 
research projects on agricultural problems of local 
and general importance. They also supervise the 
training of younger agricultural scientists with the 
aim of building up a cadre of local professional agri- 
culturists to take over responsibility for both the 
research projects and the training program. 

1958 Annual Report and 1959 Quarterly Reports 


contain summaries of agricultural programs and 
grants. (Available free in limited supply.) 





WOULD YOU LIKE TO ENGAGE A STAFF OF EXPERTS ON WORLD AFFAIRS 
FOR A FEW DOLLARS A YEAR? 


You can do just this by subscribing to INTERCOM. Our subscribers tell us that INTERCOM offers them 
unique economies in research time and effort because it is the only service that gathers together in one single 
publication carefully selected information, materials, and program suggestions on international topics from 
hundreds of private, governmental and intergovernmental sources. 


Here is a means of keeping informed about what other Americans — individuals, organizations and _ institu- 
tions — are doing to promote a better understanding of peoples around the world. 


May we suggest that you take one subscription for yourself... several to be used by others in your organization 
...Mmany to distribute to libraries or community organizations as a public service. 


See inside cover for subscription rates. 
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Overseas Relief 


Hundreds of American organizations send aid to the 
undernourished peoples of the world. While much of 
this aid is in the form of food to take care of the 
immediate problem of hunger, the growing emphasis 
is upon long-range assistance in the form of nutrition 
education and equipment for self-help projects. Be- 
cause the number of organizations is so large, the 
following list includes only a few of the coordinating 
groups. 


CARE’s Food Crusade enables individuals and organi- 
zations to send food packages to hungry people in 
11 countries. In addition to flour, milk powder and 
corn meal contributed to CARE by the U.S. Govern- 
ment under Title III of Public Law 480, packages 
include such items as meat, rice and margarine, pur- 
chased by CARE. CARE also sends plows and hand 
tools to farmers in India, Pakistan and Greece. 


Fact Sheets on the Food Crusade and Overseas 
Self-Help projects are available free. 


International Programs Using American Farm 
tbundance through CARE, 40-page mimeographed 
report, describes CARE’s administration of govern- 
ment-contributed commodities. (Limited supply of 
single copies available free to nongovernmental or- 
ganizations. ) 


Heifer Project is an interfaith relief and rehabilita- 
tion organization that sends contributed livestock 
and poultry to war ruined and agriculturally unde- 
veloped countries. Individuals and service, civic, farm 
and church groups are among contributors. Free 
descriptive material is available. 


American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee’s ac- 
tivities include the distribution of U.S. Department 
of Agriculture surplus commodities to the Jewish 
communities in 11 countries. A large portion of the 
food is distributed to infants and school children 
through school and summer camp feeding programs 
and child care clinics. 


Annual Report for 1959, 1959 Guide, Overseas 
Operations of the American JDC, and JDC Digest 
describing its programs, are available free. 


Catholic Relief Services-National Catholic Welfare 
Conference distributes U.S. Government surplus foods 
throughout the world. It also offers funds and tech- 
nical advice to overseas agricultural schools and 
nutrition projects and provides farm equipment to 
rural model farming projects. 


Church World Service of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. distributes U.S. Gov- 


Addresses of all sources, see back cover 
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ernment surplus commodities and administers the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program (CROP). 

CROP is a community action program, accepting 
gifts from U.S. farmers of farm commodities or cash 
to purchase food, fiber and agricultural self-help 
materials for shipment overseas to famine and dis. 
aster areas. 


Break Bread with the Hungry, brochure, and CROP 
News, monthly four-page newsletter, are available 
free from the CROP national office. Also available 
is the 1960 Children’s Kit, describing the value of 
Church World Service to the world’s children, with 
a Leader’s Guide on ways of using the kit. A 16 mm. 
film, Ambassadors to the Hungry, can be obtained on 
loan from CROP. 


University Programs 


American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities issues a list of its member institu- 
tions. Almost all are engaged in research and other 
activities related to food production problems of the 
less developed areas. Activities range from supplying 
technical information on request to full-scale involve- 
ment in International Cooperation Administration 
contracts and foundation- and host country-financed 
projects in the development of research and extension 
programs and the education of people for work in 
these areas. Several institutions also carry on research 
and education programs in the U.S. on the world food 
situation and the use of agricultural surpluses. 


International Cooperation Administration: Division 
of Food and Agriculture issues a list of universities 
having formal contracts in these areas. 


Michigan State University: Institute of Research on 
Overseas Programs issues The International Programs 
of American Universities, 323-page paperbound book 
describing the overseas aid programs of American 
universities. (1958. $1.75.) 


Stanford University: The Food Research Institute 
issues a publications catalog listing its articles and 
publications on nutrition and agricultural problems 
of countries throughout the world. 





MAY WE SUGGEST 


that in addition to the Speakers List on the following 
page, the various UN and U.S. Government agencies, 
the voluntary organizations, farm groups, foundations, 
universities and business companies described in this 
issue may provide speakers on a variety of subjects 
related to the world food problem. 
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Additional Publications 


AFL-CIO monthly magazine, American Federationist, 
March 1960 issue, contains a two-page spread citing 
per capita income statistics to show that “hungry 
people don’t get enough to eat because they don’t 
have enough money to buy more” and discussing the 
need for increased technical assistance. (Available 
free from Director of Publications, AFL-CIO.) 


American Geographical Society issues two world maps 
in the series Study in Human Starvation: 1) “Sources 
of Selected Foods,” including a table on production 
of selected foods by countries, and 2) “Diets and 
Deficiency Diseases.” ($1.25 each.) 


Committee for International Economic Growth 
monthly journal, Economic World, (December 1959) 
describes measures to solve food production and dis- 
tribution problems adopted by FAO and other inter- 
national organizations. The April 1960 issue reports 
on the new U.S.-India food agreement, on the use of 
U.S. farm surpluses to stimulate economic growth in 
recipient countries and on the overseas programs of 
\merican foundations (free). Fact Sheet, India, ten- 
page booklet on India’s third five-year plan, includes 
sections on India’s food needs and on the U.S.-India 
food agreement. (Free.) 


Committee on American Abundance and World 
Need, consisting of three religious leaders from the 
major denominations, issues God’s Bounty and Hu- 
man Hunger, a 30-page study guide on America’s 
moral responsibility to make wise use of her abun- 
dance, featuring sections on the economics of abun- 
dance and domestic and foreign distribution of sur- 
pluses. It includes a reading list and questions for 
discussion. (25 cents; available from the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, the Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations or the Council for Social 
Action.) 


Speakers List 


The Speakers Advisory Series of the Foreign Policy Association 
—World Affairs Center provides the following list of speakers. 
Arrangements are to be made directly with individuals unless 
otherwise indicated. 


ADUSEI-POKU, Samuel. Graduate student from Ghana, The 
New School for Social Research, New York. Speaks on “World 
Food Problem and Social Structure,” “The Hungry Billion 
People” and “FAO and Freedom From Want.” Fee: customary 
honorarium of host plus expenses. Address: 237 Thompson 
Street, New York 12, N.Y. 


ALLEN, Ray. Graduate of University of Vermont College of 
Agriculture, returned in March 1960 from three months in 


Farm Foundation issues the report of the ninth na- 
tional agricultural policy conference on Increasing 
Understanding of Public Problems and Policies, 1959. 
It includes articles on “Foreign Agricultural Service 
Programs and Foreign Relations,” “Foreign Affairs 
and Their Relation to American Agriculture — Eco- 
nomic Aspects,” “Foreign Agricultural Policy and’ the 
European Market” and “American Farmers and 
World Affairs.” (Single copies free, 50 cents for each 
additional copy.) 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference issues The 
Natives Have a Word for It, a 14-page booklet 
describing a farmers’ cooperative in Africa established 
by a Catholic priest. (Free.) 


National Planning Association’s Agriculture Commit- 
tee issues two statements on world agricultural devel- 
opment: 1) Agricultural Aid for India calls for an 
all-out “food drive” in India and shows how the U.S. 
might utilize its agricultural surpluses to help India’s 
economic development (5 pp., free): 2) Facilitating 
International Agricultural Research and Education, 
in the May 1960 issue of Looking Ahead, claims that 
“we do not have enough workers trained in foreign 
agriculture to meet our overseas obligations” and that 
the responsibility for training them rests on U.S. 
agricultural colleges and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. (25 cents.) 


Young Women’s Christian Association’s publication, 
The YWCA Magazine, (February 1960) reports on 
the operation of consultative relationships between 
nongovernmental organizations and the UN and cites 
a resolution asking for UN leadership to combat hun- 
ger presented by the World YWCA to the FAO Con- 
ference in 1959. (35 cents.) 


See also American International Association for Eco- 
nomic and Social Development (p. 24) and the Coun- 
cil on Economic and Cultural Affairs (p. 25). 


India observing farm life in ten of India’s 14 states as guest 
of The Farmers’ Forum, the national farm organization of 
India. Speaks on “Indian Farm Problems,” “Agricultural and 
Social-Political Conditions in India as Related to the World” 
and other topics. Fee: none, though travel expenses must be 
covered. Address: R. P. Davison, Morrill Hall, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 


ALLPORT, Alexander W. Executive Vice President, New York, 
The American Farm School of Salonica, Greece. Speaks on 
“Glut and Famine—Agricultural Tragedy,” “Enough to Eat— 
Democracy’s Most Powerful Weapon,” “The Greek Experi- 
ment in Agricultural Development” and “Education Conquers 
Hunger.” Fee: expenses must be covered plus customary 
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honorarium of host. Address: The American Farm School, 
15 East 65th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


ANDREWS, Stanley. Consultant to International Programs, 
Michigan State University. Formerly Administrator, Point 
Four Program, Department of State. During and following 
World War Il advised on food, agriculture, forestry and 
fishery problems—especially production and distribution in 
Sicily, Germany, and South and Southeast Asia. Participated 
in many world conferences dealing with agricultural pro 
duction and international trade in agricultural products—in 
cluding such world staples as rice, wheat and sugar. For 
arrangements consult speaker, 3515 Marigold Street, East 
Lansing, Michigan 


BRANDT, Dr. Karl. Agricultural economist, Assistant Director 
of Food Research Institute, Stanford University. Author of 
Reconstruction of World Agriculture. Extensive experience as 
adviser to the Agriculture and War Departments and various 
U.S. Government agencies. Dates and fee to be negotiated 
direct with speaker. Address:. Food Research Institute, Stan 
ford University, Stanford, California. 


CANNON, Poppy (Mrs. Walter White). Author and world 
traveler, expert on sociological aspects of world food problems 
Speaks on “Food for Peace,” “Anthropology of Food” and 
“Adventures in Detecting New Foods.” Dates and fee to be 
negotiated with Club Program Service, 65 East 55th Street, 
New York 22, N.Y 


DEAK, Francis. Executive Associate, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace; former U.S. foreign service officer; 
served as U.S. Government liaison officer to FAO 1954-58; 
UN Adviser to Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Af 
fairs, 1958-59. Topics: “Nations United to Defeat Hunger,” 
“The US.A, and FAO” and “Agricultural Surpluses—A Con 
structive Instrument of Foreign Policy.” Fee: $100 plus ex- 
penses. Address: Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, United Nations Plaza at 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


DOLLIVER, James I. U.S. Congressman (Republican), Iowa, 
1945-1957; Regional Legal Counsel for the International Co- 
operation Administration, Teheran, 1957 to 1959. Speaks on: 
“World Food and the American Farmer” and “An Iowan 
Looks at Food Surpluses and World Needs.” Fee: $50 to $200 
plus travel (dependent on time and place). Address: The 
Honorable James I. Dolliver, R.F.D., Spirit Lake, Iowa 


DRAKE, John. FAO Information Liaison Officer since 1953, 
knows technical assistance in Thailand and Ceylon from per 
sonal observation. Available: practically anywhere at travel 
ing expenses plus a contribution of at least $50-$75 to 
Freedom from Hunger Campaign. Address: Information 
Liaison Office, Room 372, United Nations, New York 17, N.Y 


GILANI, BS. Visiting Lecturer, John Carroll University, 1958 
60; member, Indian Delegation to UN General Assembly, 
1954, and other official posts; publisher and editor, The Social 
Order (Allahabad), 1934-43. Speaks on: “World's Most Spec- 
tacular Food Deal,” “Hunger—Free World's Greatest Danger,” 
“American Farm Surpluses and Kremlin's Economic Chal- 
lenge,” and “Political Implications of ‘Food for Peace’.” Fee: 
usual honorarium of host plus traveling expenses. Address: 
2222 South Overlook Road, Cleveland Heights 6, Ohio. 


HALAS/Z, Louis. United Nations correspondent for Radio Free 
Europe. Speaks on “The Politics of Hunger” and “Hunger’s 
Impact on International Relations.” Fee: $50 plus round- 
trip travel expenses from New York. Address: Apt. 1-B, 237 
North Broadway, Yonkers 2, New York. 


HAYDEN, Lyle J]. Executive Director, Near East Foundation. 
Has extended experience in the Middle East assisting in crop 
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improvement through the introduction of new foodstuffs, soil 
reclamation, animal husbandry and related skills. Speaks on 
“The New Rural Life in Iran” and “How can Hungry Na 
tions Increase Food Production?” Fee: $75 plus expenses 
Address: 54 East 61th Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


HERTZ, Willard J. Staff Member, Ford Foundation. Recently 


returned from trip to India in connection with the Founda- 
tion’s concern with rural development and food production 
Speaks on: “India’s Race Against Hunger” and related topics 
Fee: $50 plus expenses in the Greater New York Area, else 
where fee higher. Address: Ford Foundation, 477 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


HILLEL, Dr. Daniel. Visiting Research Fellow, University of 


California, from the Agricultural Research Station of Re 
hovot, Israel. Experienced in mapping and land use plan 
ning, desert reclamation, soils and plant nutrition. Speaks on 
“Water and Irrigation Development in Israel.” For arange 
ments, address: 414 University Avenue, Davis, California 


LOWDERMILK, Dr. Walter Clay. Agronomist, educator and 


leading authority on soil conservation and land reclamation 
Formerly consultant to the Food and Agriculture Organiza 
tion of the United Nations and staff member of the US 
Department of Agriculture. Dr. Lowdermilk has pioneered 
in Middle Eastern and African conservation programs and 
was instrumental in founding the Department of Agricultural 
Engineering, The Technion-Israel Institute of Technology. 
Available from California. Dates and fees can be cleared 
through Club Program Service, 65 East 55th Street, New 
York 22, N.Y. 


NATIONAL FARMERS UNION arranges speaking engage 


ments for its key officials: James G. Patton, President; Charles 
F. Brannan, General Counsel; Wes McCune, Director of 
Public Relations; Tony T. Dechant, Secretary-Treasurer; Dr 
John M. Eklund, Director of Education. In addition, its 
state officers in many states are open to invitation. Topic 
“The Promise of Food for Peace.” Address: National Farmers 


-——~ 


Union, 1575 Sherman Street, Denver 1, Colorado. 


ORVIS, Paul B. Director, State University Agricultural and 


Technical Institute, Alfred, New York. Speaks on “Food, The 
Neglected Weapon in US. Foreign Policy” and “Wheat, 
Water and Revolution in the Middle East.” Fee: $35 plus 
travel. Address: State University Agricultural and Technical 
Institute, Alfred, New York. 


RANGARAO, Miss Shanthi F. Former Principal of Central 


College for Women at Nagpur, India; author, Good Food 
From India, Speaks on: ““The Root Causes of India’s Food 
Scarcity” and related topics. Fee: $100 plus expenses. Avail 
able September through November, 1960. Address: c/o Lucile 
Perryman, 467 Central Park West, New York 25, N.Y. 


SCHAIN, Josephine. Lecturer, New School for Social Research, 


1959-60; U.S. delegate to UN Food and Agriculture Organiza 
tion world conference at Hot Springs in 1943. Speaks on 
“Alleviation of World Hunger—A Challenge for American 
Leadership” and “Food for Peace.” Fee: $50 plus expenses 
Address: 10 Mitchell Place, New York 17, N.Y. 


RAGER, Frank N. Professor of International Affairs, New 
York University. Repeated visits to Southeast Asia and expe 
rience there with the Economic Cooperation Administration 
provided Dr. Trager with considerable first-hand knowledge 
Speaks on: “Surplus Food—Hunger and Economic Develop 
ment” and “Can Population Needs Be Met by Food Surpluses 
Alone?” Fee: $75 plus expenses. Address: New York Univer 
sity, Washington Square, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Film List 


AMBASSADORS TO THE HUNGRY. Produced in 1957 by 
CROP. 26 min. bew.t Free loan, Christian Rural Overseas 
Program. Describes the program under CROP which provides 
food for those in need overseas through gifts from American 
rural families. 


CHALLENGE IN THE DESERT. Produced in 1954 by the UN 
Film Division. 16 min. b&w. Rental $4, Contemporary Films, 
Inc. Development of Libya's resources through the aid of UN 
Specialized Agencies. Shows FAO's assistance in irrigation, 
land reclamation and marketing. 


FARMER COOPERATION IN EUROPE. Produced in 1954 by 
World Wide Pictures, Ltd., London. 27 min. bew. Rental 
$3, Farm Film Foundation. An account of farmer cooperatives 
in Europe, their many services to co-op members, and their 
role in aiding production and distribution of food. 


FISHERMEN OF QUINTAY. Produced in 1954 by the UN 
Film Division 10 min. béew. Rental $250, Contemporary 
Films, Inc. How a cooperative is formed by fishermen. in 
Chile for better distribution of fish, through the aid of an 
FAO technical assistance expert and the Chilean Government. 


FOOD AND PEOPLE. Produced in 1955 by Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films. 23 min. bew. Rental $5, Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films. Draws a contrast between the well-nourished 
and the under-fed. Shows unexplored sources of food, new 
methods to improve growing, breeding and conservation. 


THE GARDEN OF GUJERAT. Produced in 1958 by the 
Government of India in cooperation with UNICEF. 15 min. 
béw. Rental $3.50, Association Films, Inc. To combat a milk 
shortage in communities near Bombay, a joint project is 
undertaken by the Government of India, UNICEF, FAO, the 
Government of New Zealand (under the Colombo Plan) and 
Indian village cooperatives. 


GRASS ROOTS AMBASSADORS. Produced in 1952 by Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 30 min. color. Free loan, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company. Explains the purpose of 
the International Farm Youth Exchange Project and shows 
the activities of exchange students in Europe and America. 


INDIA FIGHTS KANS. Produced in 1952 by the UN Film 
Division. 20 min. bow. Free loan, International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. A loan from the World Bank 
to farmers in central India leads to an extensive program to 
destroy kans, a weed grass that has made vast tracts of land 
unusable for crops. 


LEAVING IT TO THE EXPERTS, Produced in 1956 by the 
National Film Board of Canada. 9 min. béw. Rental $3, 
Audio-Visual Dept., Foreign Policy Association—World Affairs 
Center. A dialogue between two farmers regarding the merits 
of a study group on world affairs. One contends that we must 
keep ourselves informed, while the other insists that in this 
age of specialists we should leave it to the experts. This, as 
the former points out, is where the danger lies. 


A LOOK INSIDE RUSSIA. Produced in 1955 by the University 
of Nebraska. 20 min. color. Rental $7, Audio-Visual Dept., 
Foreign Policy Association—World Affairs Center. A US. 
agricultural delegation visits Moscow and the Ukraine, ex- 
amining markets, an experimental station, and exhibitions 
of farm produce and machinery. 


THE RIVAL WORLD. Produced in 1957 by Shell Oil Co. 27 
min. color. Free loan, Shell Oil Company. Man's fight against 
harmful insects that take an enormous toll on health and 
crops. Shows the role of research and methods used to 
combat insects. 


THAILAND'S STREAMS OF LIFE. Produced in 1952 by the 
UN Film Division. 10 min. bew. Rental $2.50, Contemporary 
Films, Inc. Thailand's canal and irrigation system is studied 
by UN technical assistance experts so that Thailand’s well- 
established methods of irrigation may be passed on to other 
nations in Asia. 


WORLD WITHOUT END. Produced in 1953 by UNESCO. 
45 min. bew. Rental $7, Audio-Visual Dept., Foreign Policy 
Association—World Affairs Center. The work of the UN Spe- 
cialized Agencies in Mexico and Thailand to help the people 
develop their own resources. Shows FAO assistance in fishing 
and agricultural improvements. 
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Focus Publications 


NOTE: For your convenience, all items followed by a hey 
number can be ordered directly from INTERCOM. Requests 
for all other items mentioned, whether priced or free, should 
be sent directly to the issuing organization or publisher. Prices 
and availability are subject to change by the publishing or- 
ganization. 


General Studies and Commentary 


CULTURAL PATTERNS AND TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE, 
Margaret Mead, ed. Mentor Book, New American Library, 
1955. pp. 177-204. 50 cents. Section in UNESCO study describes 
nutrition problems arising from cultural influences and slow- 
ness of technological development in non-Western countries. 
Considers resistance to innovation in agricultural production, 
food “values” and preferences, lack of transportation and of 


food preservation methods, and other factors affecting food 
situation in these countries. Q38 


HALF THE WORLD'S CHILDREN: A DIARY OF UNICEF 
AT WORK IN ASIA, S. M. Keeny. Association Press, 1957. 
254 pp. $3.50. UNICEF's Asia Regional Director gives account 
of projects in the region, describing nutrition and disease 
problems encountered; includes many lively anecdotes and 
observations of Asian peoples and customs. Q39 


HUNGER AND HISTORY, E. Parmalee Prentice. Caxton, 
1951. 269 pp. $5. Study of changing food supplies and tastes 
and their relation to freedom and industrial progress; analyzes 
effects of abundance and of want on human thought and 
aspirations. Q40 


ROAD TO SURVIVAL. William Vogt. Sloan Associates, 1948. 
335 pp. $4. Ecologist analyzes man’s interaction with his 
environment, concludes that “by excessive breeding mankind 
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has backed itself into an ecological trap. By a lopsided use of 
applied science it has been living on promissory notes. Now, 
all over the world, the notes are falling due.” O41 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF HUNGER, Josué de Castro. Little, 
Brown, 1952. 337 pp. $6. Former chairman of FAO’s Executive 
Council says that hunger is not natural or inevitable and that 
man can find ways to get rid of it. Explores types of malnu 
trition in different areas and criticizes Western powers for 
ignoring these problems in colonial era Q42 


THE WHITE MAN'S DILEMMA: FOOD AND THE FUTURE, 
John Boyd Orr. Allen and Unwin, 1953, 124 pp. Out of print 
dvailable in libraries. First Director-General of FAO considers 
world food supplies and summarizes international attempts 
to meet needs, Says prosperous nations such as U.S. face 


difheult choice between arms buildup and war on hunger and 
pove rty 


PTHE WORLD'S FOOD, M. K. Bennett. Harper, 1954. 282 pp. 
Out of print. Available in libraries. Study of world popula 
tion, national diets and food potentials by Director of Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University. Examines history of 
food and famine from Middle Ages to present, applicability 
of Malthus’ population law, definitions of “hunger,” relation 


of income levels to consumption, and other topics. 


tHE WORLD'S HUNGER, Frank A. Pearson and Floyd A 
Harper. Cornell University Press, 1945. 90 pp. $1.50. Two 
agricultural economists summarize geological, biological, 
physiological and meteorological knowledge about food and 
consider food habits of world’s people, differing degrees of 
pressure on food supplies and prospects for increasing pro 
duction and improving diets. Statistics are outdated, but 
problem is still pertinent 043 


WORLD POPULATION AND WORLD FOOD SUPPLIES, E 
John Russell. Macmillan, 1955. 501 pp. $850. British agrono- 
mist, former Chairman UNRRA, considers importing and 
exporting countries and regions and those using some method 
of organization or techniques which might be useful else- 


where O44 


Food and Population 


DOCUMENTS BEHIND POPULATION CONTROVERSY. 
‘Population Bulletin,” Jan. 1960, Population Reference Bu- 
reau. 23 pp. 50 cents. Excerpts from November 1959 statement 
of Catholic Bishops, Report of the Study Group on Respon 
sible Parenthood and the Population Problem, and a US 
State Department report on the problem in underdeveloped 


areas O45 


FOOD AND POPULATION. “International Review Service,” 
June 1957. 29 pp. $2.50. Brief paragraphs on major facets of 
food-population problem; includes appendix summarizing in 


ternational action on food, food reserves and food surpluses, 
1930-1957. 


HUNGRY PEOPLE AND EMPTY LANDS, S. Chandrasekhar 
Macmillan, 1955. 295 pp. $4.25. Director of Indian Institute 
for Population Studies calls for “world population policy” to 
avert international tensions which he says will result from 
world demographic disequilibrium and fertility differences. 
Considers three Asian danger spots—Japan, China and India 

Q46 

MUST MEN STARVE? THE MALTHUSIAN CONTRO 
VERSY, Jacob Oser. Abelard, 1956. 331 pp. $4.50. Assistant 
Professor of Economics at Harpur College, New York, states 
that “if social barriers to increasing the food supply can be 
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solved, the technical problems will be mastered.” Considers 
such topics as connection between poverty, overpopulation 
and war; relation between land tenure systems, usury and 
poverty in underdeveloped countries; and present and poten. 
tial methods for increasing food production. Q47 


POPULATION AND PROGRESS IN THE FAR EAST, Warten 
S. Thompson. University of Chicago Press, 1959. 413 pp. $7.60 
Study of population growth and agriculture in Japan, India 
China and other Asian states by former director of Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population Problems states that 
political tensions will result from gap between rising expecta 
tions of Asian peoples and meager improvements in living 
standards during next two or three decades. O48 


POPULATION GROWTH AND ECONOMIC DEVELOP. 
MENT IN LOW-INCOME COUNTRIES: A CASE STUDY 
OF INDIA’S PROSPECTS, Ansley J. Coale and Edgar M 
Hoover. Princeton University Press, 1958. 389 pp. $8.50. Study 
sponsored by Princeton Office of Population Research dis 
cusses possibilities of increasing output of Indian agriculture 
in next two or three decades; analyzes present and possible 
future techniques, use of manpower in agriculture, farm 
prices and nonfarm prices, and other factors related to devel- 
opment. Q49 


"OPULATION GROWTH AND LEVELS OF CONSUMP 
PION, Horace Belshaw. Issued under auspices of Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, by George 
Allen and Unwin, 1956. 223 pp. $4.50. Former FAO Divisional 
Director explains cycle in which consumption gains are wiped 
out by population increases in underdeveloped countries and 
analyzes ways of breaking through cycle and ensuring de 
velopment. Considers trends in Asian countries. O50 


HE CHALLENGE OF MAN’S FUTURE, Harrison Brown 
Viking Press, 1954. 290 pp. $1.25 (paperback). Professor of 
Geochemistry at California Institute of Technology and 
Editor-at-Large for Saturday Review of Literature outlines 
future choices open to mankind given present trends in popu 
lation growth, resource depletion and world food production 
Concludes that though a large fraction of mankind is stary 
ing, it can in principle be adequately nourished. Q5! 


HE POPULATION EXPLOSION, Karl Sax, “Headline 
Series,” Nov.-Dec. 1956. Foreign Policy Association—World 
Affairs Center. 61 pp. 35 cents, Historical analysis of popula 
tion growth and its relation to food production and industria! 
development in developed and underdeveloped countries by 
Harvard professor who believes problem of famine will be- 
come acute, as Malthus predicted, unless birth control meas 
ures are adopted by governments. Q52 


HE PROBLEMS OF WORLD POPULATION, Charles 
Darwin. Cambridge University Press, 1958. 41 pp. 75 cents 
Grandson of author of theory of natural selection says man 
must invent methods of tremendous power if he is to alter 
nature's ways of insuring race survival. Foresees phenomenal 
population increases during next 50 years that industrialism 
and food production will not keep pace with. Q53 


WORLD POPULATION, Julian Huxley. Reprint from “Scien- 
tific American,” March 1956. 9 pp. Single copies free. Eminent 
biologist after world tour concludes that while every effort 
should be made to increase food production, facilitate distri- 
bution, conserve resources and induce “have” nations to 
share with “have-nots,” birth control on a world scale is 
also necessary to solve food-population race. R54 


THE CRISIS IN WORLD POPULATION, J. O. Hertzler 
University of Nebraska Press, 1956. 279 pp. $5. In chapter on 
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Increasing World's Food Supply,” sociologist examines pos- 
sibilities of increasing yields of world’s agricultural lands, 
producing artificial foods, changing dietary habits and utiliz- 
ing food resources from the sea to relieve food problems. 055 


Science, Technology and Food 


HIDDEN HUNGER, Icie G. Macy and Harold H. Williams. 
Ronald Press, 1945. 285 pp. $3.50. Introduction to science of 
nutrition, its history, important nutrition conferences, use of 
nutrition knowledge in wartime, relation of customs and 
values to national diets, and other aspects. Written under 
auspices of Research Laboratory, Children’s Fund of Michigan 
University. Q56 


a 


AND, WATER AND FOOD, Herbert Addison. Essential Books, 
1955. 248 pp. $340. Analysis of effects of land reclamation 
and irrigation on food supplies, written for the general reader 
by former professor of hydraulics at Fouad University, Egypt. 
Describes projects in different countries and regions, notes 
government action, international cooperation, technical assist- 
ance and other aspects. Q57 


THE FIGHT FOR FOOD, J. Gordon Cook. Dial Press, 1957. 
208 pp. ill. $3. English scientist shows how various scientific 
fields help to increase food production, to make better use 
of the food we have, to improve existing agricultural meth- 
ods, to introduce new sources of food, and to eliminate pests. 

Q58 


THE INEXHAUSTIBLE SEA, Hawthorne Daniel and Francis 
Minot. Dodd, Mead, 1954. 261 pp. $4. History of the use of 
food from the sea and the scientific achievements which have 
made it possible; concludes that sea’s resources have been 
underutilized in past and that “inexhaustible” supplies can 
be obtained in future by increasing fishery facilities, further- 
ing cultivation of aquatic foods and applying modern scien- 
tific and engineering knowledge. Q59 


THE LIMITS OF THE EARTH, Fairfield Osborn. Little, 
Brown, 1953, 238 pp. $3.50. Author of Our Plundered Planet 
stresses urgency of food-population issue; labels some pro- 
posals for expanding food production through science 
“mirages”; and concludes that on basis of present facts birth 
control is most feasible solution. Q60 


WILL YOUR GRANDCHILDREN GO HUNGRY? by John 
Bird. “Saturday Evening Post,” Oct. 23, 1954, 3 pp. Available 
in libraries. Optimistic report of science’s efforts to develop 
“food of the future” to feed “people of the future.” 


WORKSHOPS OF THE WORLD, Graham Beckel. Abelard- 
Schuman, 1954. 213 pp. $4. Contains case study entitled “Plant 
an Acre of Fish,” describing cultivation of fish in rice paddies, 
ponds, streams and other small waters and FAO’s efforts to 
spread knowledge of these techniques to other nations. Also 
includes survey of FAO’s origins, purposes, structure. O61 


WORLD POPULATION AND FUTURE RESOURCES, Paul 
K. Hatt, ed. Proceedings of the Second Centennial Conference 
of Northwestern University. American Book Co., 1952. 262 pp. 
$5. Scholars from physical, chemical, biological and social 
sciences explore interaction of population, resources and tech- 
nology. Includes papers on “World Land Resources for Agri- 
culture” by Russell Whitaker, “The Needs of World Popula- 
tion” by Frank W. Notestein, “Cultural Factors in Food 
Production” by Paul Sears, and others. Q62 


Surpluses and Commodity Problems 


AGRICULTURAL AID FOR INDIA. National Planning Asso- 
ciation, May 1960. 5 pp. (mimeegraphed). Free. Statement 


of the N.P.A.’s Agriculture Committee calls for all-out “food- 
drive” in India and shows how US. might utilize its agri- 
cultural surpluses for India’s economic growth. R63 


AGRICULTURAL SURPLUSES AND EXPORT POLICY, Ray- 


mond F. Mikesell. American Enterprise Association, Feb. 1958. 
52 pp. $1. University of Oregon economist and former senior 
staff member of President's Council of Economic Advisers 
discuses impact of disposal programs on foreign exporters 
and recipient countries. Says that foreign disposal programs 
are “of questionable soundness for domestic policy” and have 
proven “harmful to our foreign relations.” Q64 


FARM POLICY FORUM. Iowa State University Press. Monthly. 
12 issues $6. Frequently contains articles on surplus disposal 
programs and other farm policy problems relating to inter- 
national affairs. 


FOOD, LAND AND MANPOWER IN WESTERN EUROPE, 
P. Lamartine Yates. Macmillan, London, 1960. 284 pp. (Not 
yet published in U.S.) Analysis of new European dilemma of 
food surpluses, its causes and consequences, considers trends 
in consumption and production, food imports and exports 
and other factors. Book is by-product of Twentieth Century 
Fund study of Europe’s needs and resources. 


POPULATION AND FOOD: PRECARIOUS BALANCE, M. R. 
Benedict. “Foreign Policy Bulletin,” August 1959. Foreign 
Policy Association—World Affairs Center. pp. 173-175. 20 
cents. Agricultural economist surveys problems in transferring 
U.S. food surpluses and American agricultural technology to 
underdeveloped countries; suggests U.S. pledge food provi- 
sions for longer periods and channel more of foreign cur- 
rencies earned from sale of these commodities through inter- 
national institutions for development purposes. Q65 


THE ROLE OF WHEAT IN IMPROVING NUTRITIONAL 
STATUS AND LABOR PRODUCTIVITY IN LESS DEVEL- 
OPED COUNTRIES, Helen Farnsworth. Reprint from “In- 
ternational Wheat Surplus Conference Proceedings,” 1959. 
Food Research Institute, Stanford University. 14 pp. Free. 
Economist at Food Research Institute asserts that evidence 
does not support assumption that American grants and con- 
cessional sales of surplus wheat have relieved serious under- 
nourishment and raised labor productivity in recipient under- 
developed countries. R66 


WHEAT SURPLUSES AND THEIR IMPACT ON CANADA- 
UNITED STATES RELATIONS, W. E. Hamilton and W. M. 
Drummond. Sponsored by Canadian-American Committee of 
National Planning Association (U.S.A.) and Private Planning 
Association of Canada, (Order from NPA). Jan. 1959. 52 pp. 
$1. Evaluates relative importance of wheat in Canadian and 
U.S. economies, describes development of U.S. and Canadian 
policies affecting wheat production and marketing and ana- 
lyzes problems of surpluses and their effects on U.S.-Canadian 
relations. W. E. Hamilton is Director of Research for Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and W. M. Drummond is a 
member of Canadian Royal Commission on Price Spreads. 

067 


UNITED STATES-LATIN AMERICAN RELATIONS: COM- 
MODITY PROBLEMS IN LATIN AMERICA. Study No. 2 
prepared by International Economic Consultants for Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate. Dec. 12, 1959. 96 pp. 
Single copies free from Committee or Senator. Explains im- 
portance of commodity trade to Latin American economies, 
notes market instability and other problems, proposed solu- 
tions and impact of U.S. policies. Gives special attention to 
problems in sugar and coffee trade. R68 





Order all items with key numbers from INTERCOM 
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Have you discovered these useful 








Resource Kits and Folders for World Affairs Programs . 
Ne 
In answer to the most frequent requests and queries received by the Foreign Policy Association-World Affairs - 
Center from all parts of the United States, these kits and folders were prepared to provide timely listings of N 
selected materials and services from approximately one hundred private and official sources. - 
- 
In 
Title Price 
24 
1. Approaches to Teaching World Affairs in Elementary and be 
Secondary Schools (Selected Books) ................ 000000 c ee eeee 10 cents a 
2. Films Relating to U. S. Foreign Policy ..........6 06 ccc eee eens 10 cents in 
a ws a ois co eg sme de sa wbae ak ebes caw ss 10 cents : 
Ny Ne a nnn noes queens sa nbedebeew els 15 cents Ir 
5. Guides and Kits for Study and Discussion .............. 0. c cee cence 15 cents : 
6. Community Projects and People-to-People Activities .................. 15 cents . 
Fo SE Oe ID nn bon cesucatoccocsteunsesenas* ben sand seands 15 cents : 
\.8. Materials and Resources on World Affairs for Elementary and ; 
er rrr Setudecuh codbedacensccccavesbabncnhes's 25 cents . 
9. Suggested Program Activities on World Affairs for Club Groups ........ 25 cents : 
10. Using Films in World Affairs Education ...................00000005- 25 cents , 
\ 
Selected Reading Lists—designed to meet the needs of a variety of , 
adult audiences with some organized interest in world affairs: | 
EE ey ne or eer ee eer 25 cents | 
0 a os won wb ois gna tame aen nae kb eleheane en 35 cents | 
i See Jus Ciewescsedcebevens sneecesedecseneoes 35 cents i i 
Te ey ee eee 25 cents 
N45. Changing Africa and World Affairs ..............0.000 00 cece eens 35 cents . 
ee 6s SRS bcnccsccetvccndcl «ge cmateeageees 50 cents ‘7 
17. Population Growth; a World-wide Problem .....................005. 25 cents | 
Se EE 6 boF 6 t.0 de 0b 6 ob bk 0a06 on 600 Sane unen sails sed eceeh 25 cents 
\ 19. United States Foreign Economic Policy ..................0 002000 ee 50 cents 
eh sD og svc c cc cbbscccdéaviesabavarecceus 20 cents 
Be ED OED ian cccecdedecivesieclhideden ss seeds 20 cents >3 lists, 50 cents 
22. World Affairs Employment in the United States ...................... 20 iia’ 












To Community and National Organizations: 





If an analysis of your mail shows that these materials will answer many of the queries you receive in the 
field of world affairs, special bulk rate purchases should enable you to provide more complete specialized in- 


formation service for world affairs programs, with considerable saving of your staff time and other han- 
dling costs. 


Special organization imprints or cover pages can be arranged on orders of 100 and more. 
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ADDRESSES: Of All Sources Mentioned in This Issue (cont'd. from back cover) 


institute of Pacific Relations 
333 Sixth Ave. 
New York 14, N.Y. 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
1657 Broadway 
New York 19, N.Y. 


international Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 

1818 H St., N.W. 

Washington 25, D.C. 


International Confederation of 
Free Trade Countries 

24, rue du Lombard 

Brussels, Belgium 


International Cooperation Administration 
Washington 25, D.C. 


international Development Services 
1270 Ave. of the Americas 
New York 20, N.Y. 


International Documents Service 
Columbia University Press 

2960 Broadway 

New York 27, N.Y. 


International Educational Exchange Service 
U.S. Department of State 
Washington 25, D.C. 


International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers 

1624 Eye St., N.W. 

Washington 6, D.C. 


International Labour Organization 
917- 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


International Review Service 
15 Washington Place 
New York 3, N.Y. 


International Standard Brands, Inc. 
625 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N.Y. 


International Union for the Scientific 
Study of Population 

29 Quai Branly 

Paris 7, France 


lowa State University Press 
Press Building 
Ames, lowa 
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